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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Home Sweet Home (pp. 8, 9) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


The nation’s number one domestic problem is the hous- 
ing shortage. There is a need for 2,500,000 new homes in 
1947, but officials believe that only 825,000 will be started 
this year. The shortage is due mainly to the inadequate build- 
ing program during the depressed thirties and the shortage 
of building materials during the war. The removal of Federal 
controls on housing materials has not increased building sub- 
stantially, but the prices of houses have gone far beyond the 
average buyer’s ability to pay. Local communities have at- 
fmpted to aid veterans who desperately need homes by 
wipplying free labor to help complete projects, converting 
abandoned buildings into apartments, and arranging for 
leans to finance construction. 


A lesson Plan 


AIM 


To have pupils understand the reasons for the present 
housing shortage and what is being done to aid veterans and 
Others who need housing. 


ASSIGNMENT ~ 


1, List and explain two reasons for the housing shortage. 

2. Describe the efforts of each of the following com- 
Munities to help solve the housing shortage: (a) Rochester, 
(6) Naperville. 


PROCEDURE 


Socialized recitation; reports based upon pupil activity. 


MOTIVATION 


| Food, shelter, and clothing are three basic needs of man- 
‘ From your own knowledge of conditions in this com- 


, is there any reason to believe that shelter is not - 


provided adequately? 





Year-End Tests Coming 


With the May 19th issue of World Week a spe- 
cial Semester Review Test of four pages will be 
separately published. It will cover the current 
events and problems of the semester beginning 
February 1, 1947. Teachers are advised that the 
tests will be mailed with their regular magazine 
packages in sufficient quantity to supply all stu- 
dents, and should be removed before the issve is 
distributed. 











PIVOTAL QUESTIONS 


1. What connection is there between the present hous- 
ing shortage and the depression of the thirties? 

2. What other reasons help to explain the housing short- 
age? (shortage of materials, high prices, out-of-date build- 
ing methods, building codes which limit types of con- 
struction, failure to adopt prefabrication on a large scale, 
etc. ) 

3. How have Rochester banks tried to help veterans se- 
cure housing? (Loans to start housing projects and low 
interest rate on loans to veterans.) 

4. In one town the citizens got together in an old 
fashioned “housing bee” and completed work on veterans’ 
homes. Do you think this a practical way to solve the -hous- 
ing problem? 


SUMMARY 


Why is the housing shortage regarded as the nation’s 
number one domestic problem? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Bring to class the real estate page or apartments 
wanted section of the newspaper. Report on what a study 
of these pages tells you about the housing problem. 

2. Watch the newspapers carefully for housing news. 








COMING NEXT WEEK 
May 12, 1947 


Report on the first two mogths of the “Truman Doc- 
trine.” 

Wings for Yourtown — local airports (Good Citizen- 
ship Series). 

Outer Mongolia — Red stronghold in China’s back 
yard (Know Your World series). 

The LEAST Glamorous Metal — Lead, industry’s 
handyman, plays “shortstop” on the atom-power 
team (Products Series). 











After one week of clipping news items, report to class on 
“Up to the minute housing news.” 


REFERENCES 


“Building: The Boom and the Fear,” 
10, 1947, p. 66. 

“Housing: Tomorrow’s Answer,” 
1947. 

A Housing Program for America, by Charles Abrams. A 
pamphlet published by the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, 112 E. 19th St., N. Y. 3, N. Y., 25c. 

Special issue on housing, World Week, November 26, 
1945. 

Free material, film listings, etc., from Information Serv- 
ice, National Housing Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


Newsweek, March 


Collier's, January 18, 


Finland (pp. 5, 6) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Finland is one of Europe’s newest nations. It declared 
its independence from Russia in 1917 after the revolution 
had weakened that country. The Finns are not Scandina- 
vians like the Although blue- 
eyed and blond, their ancestors were probably Mongolian. 
The effect of long Swedish rule of Finland is still felt 
culturally. There is a high level] of literacy in the country. 
It has remained independent despite two defeats in wars 
with Russia during the last eight years. The Finns are pay- 
ing off their reparations to Russia. They are continuing to 
export lumber for which they receive raw materials which 
enable them to produce manufactured goods which form 
the bulk of payments to Russia. The Finns are shrewd 
politically and seem to be getting along with Russia while 
rebuilding an economy which suffered from the war. 


Swedes and Norwegians. 


ASSIGNMENT 


1. What part has each of the following countries played 
in the history of Finland: (a) Sweden; (b) Russia; (c) 
the United States. 

2. What evidence is there that Finland remains an in- 
dependent country despite two defeats by Russia in the 
last eight years? Be specific. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. The Finns are a cultured people. Do you agree? De- 
fend your answer. (High level of literacy, literature of 
merit, music. ) 


2. What evidence have we that the Finns are ¢ 
to be an independent nation? 

3..Why did the United States lend money to Fi 
after World War I? After World War II? 

4. Describe relations between Russia and Finland sg 
the end of World War II. 


Africa’s Oldest Nations (pp. 10, 11) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Liberia and Ethiopia are Africa’s oldest independ 
states. Liberia is about the size of Tennessee and ha 
population of 1,500,000. Ethiopia is eight times as kl 
in both area and population. Liberia first felt the influeg 
of the United States when it was colonized by Ameri 
slaves whose freedom was purchased in order that 
might be resettled in Africa. Since the middle of the I 
century, descendants of American Negro slaves have dé 
inated Liberian politics. In the 1920s Firestone inve 
heavily in rubber production in Liberia. With the N 
penetration of Africa our foothold in Liberia became 
tegically important, and we have since concerned @ 
selves with modern progress in that country. 

Ethiopia is a fertile land with mineral resources and 
available water power. It is, however, very backward 
only partially unified. Italian aims at colonial empire 
Africa clashed with Ethiopian determination to be i 
pendent in the 1890s and 1930s. It may be that facili 
of the United Nations will be instrumental in aid 
Ethiopia along the road to modernization, 


ASSIGNMENT 


1. What part has the United States played in the devel 
ment of Liberia (a) up to 1920; (b) between 1920 a 
the outbreak of World War II; (c) since American part 
pation in World War II? 


2. Ethiopia resisted Italian imperialism. Explain. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. If you had been an American Negro would you 
approved the colonization plan for resettling Negroes 
Liberia? 


2. Have American Negroes been successful in establishi 
Liberia as an independent state? Explain. ; 


3. What role has the Firestone Rubber Company pla 
in the development of Liberia? ‘ 


4. Describe the relationship between the United St 
and Liberia today. 


5. What evidence have we that Ethiopia has resi 
European imperialism? 


REFERENCE 


“The United States Invades Africa,” Harper's, Feb. @ 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz (p. 12) 


I. A. 1. c; 2. ce; 8. d; 4. d; 5. a; 6. c; 7. d; 8. b; 9. a; 108 
B. 5,3,1,2,4. 3 

Il. 1,3,5,2,4. 

III. 1. Jan C. Smuts; 2. Paul I. of Greece. 
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Make It Better! 


MARKS OF MATURITY: 6 
HERE you go!” scolded Mrs. Poyser as her poor, clumsy servant” 
girl, Molly, tripped over her apron, and a large jug, two mugs, ; 
and four cans of ale crashed into smithereens. “The crockery you've 
broke since you've been in this house ’ud make a parson swear! It's” 
all your own wilfulness, I tell you, for there’s nobody no call to 
break anything if they'll only go the right way to work.” 

Ten seconds later Mrs. Poyser took down another precious brown- 
and-white jug, and caught the contagion. It slipped from her own 
hands and shattered helplessly on the floor. 

“Did ever anybody see the like?” she wailed. “The jugs are be- 
witched. There’s time when the crockery seems alive, an’ flies out 0” 
your hands like a bird. What is to be broke will be broke. I never 
dropped a thing in my life for want o’ holding it.” 

Mrs. Poyser, that delicious character in George Eliot’s Adam Bede, 
is an all too-human warning sign to you and you and me. For the 
acid test of maturity is whom or what we blame for the sins and 
errors we ourselves commit. 

Translated into the language ot the psychiatrists, a mature person 
is never completelv satisfied — either with himself or with the status 
quo — the way things are in the world around him. He strives to 
improve them both by persistent effort. 

Now this is one of the most difficult things for most people to 
learn. When we say, “Dissatisfaction is divine,” we do not mean 
that we should live in a perpetual stew of guilt or feelings of inferi- 
oritvy over our past mistakes. What we have to do is to face our own 
shortcomings immediatelv and franklv, see where we went wrong, 
and then determine to go on from there and do it better next time. 
Remorse is not constructive. Self-criticism is. : 

The thing to fear is complacency — the blind spot that grows and 
spreads until we imagine we can do no wrong. When we say to 
ourselves, “Jim started it”: “The breaks were against me”; “It’s all 
the fault of the svstem.” we are trving to find a scapegoat for troubles 
that we have usnallv brought on ourselves. A good rule for mv con- 
duct. said one philosopher, is to “act as if I alone have unlimited 
freedom of choice. but evervbody else does not.” It may not be the 
exact truth. but it works! 

But we said, too. “Be dissatisfied with the world around you.” 
That’s another tough problem. It’s necessary to keep things in bal- 
ance. We must have an accurate estimate of our own importance 
in the scheme of things — not too high. but not too low. We have to 
learn not to take ourselves too seriouslv. But we all know that this is 
a highlv imnerfect world. Evervwhere we turn we see abuses, injus- 
tice, entrenched evils that crv for action. 

When we have learned to be responsible for our own acts, we 
must still learn to be responsible for the sins of the society of which 
we are a part. No man is free until he has some goal in life that is 
larger than himself and his own pettv interests. So a truly educated — 
person feels a definite. personal responsibility for working out in © 
his own mind a pattern of the wor'd as he wishes it to be. And then — 
he works day and night to bring that nattern to reality. 


Have you made yourself better? Then make the world better! 


~<a 


OUR FRONT COVER: The Finns, twice it is beyond the Arctic Circle. Only tunel 
beaten in war, are making a come-back. per cent is farm land, and grasslands — 
Their low-lying, lake-filled land, about the m-ke up another five per cent. The vast 
size of Montana, is one of the world’s forests are Finland’s greot wealth. Ses. : 
farthest-north nations. About one-third of pace 5 for Finland story.—Block Star Photes . 























































HEY—LETS TAKE A 
% SQUINT AT THAT 
TARGET/ 


HOLY < iOKES/ THE PRETTIEST 
TEACHER IN SCHOOL, SHOOTING 
ON OUR RANGE/ 











AND SHE LOOKS 
LIKE SHE KNOWS 
WHAT SHES DOING 











HL FELLAS! | BET YOU DIONT 
OH, BROTHER, KNOW MIS$ SAUNDERS WAS 
WHAT A STATE CHAMPION 


AND (LL BET THERE ARE 
SOME POTENTIAL CHAMPIONS 
RIGHT HERE —ESPECIALLY 
WITH REMINGTON RIFLES AND 
AMMUNITION TO GIVE YOU & BOOST 























BE A RANGER—WIN A RANGER SHOOTING EMBLEM! Write 
for a new, FREE, illustrated booklet telling how to have fun 
shooting a rifle ... how to shoot straight... how to win a 
Ranger Shooting Emblem for your jacket. Start your own rifie 
club. Write today—no obligation: SPORTSMEN’S SERVICE 
BUREAU — Dept. RSS-1, Sporting Arms & Ammunition Man- 
ufacturers Institute, 343 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


KLEANBORE IS REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. BY REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 
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1\ 
2 Fay / You Please! 


.- » e and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature of all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, Other 


readers do, too. Address ‘Letters Editor,. 


Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. — The Editors. 


I usually find Boy dates Girl-very in- 
teresting. But in the March 31 issue, I 
was very surprised at the way Gay 
Head presented her remarks on the 
prom. First, I am sure that any girl who 
is invited to a prom does not plan on 
going to a hamburger joint in a formal 
dress. Nor is she satisfied with going 
over to the Barker’s for singing and 
drinking hot chocolate after the prom. 

Secondly, I did not agree with the 
reasonable” hour for getting home. If 
you take your date to a high class res- 
taurant (not a “hot spot”) after the 
prom, it takes quite a while. 

And third, when you get her home 
you don’t expect her to jump from the 
car to the house before you get a 
chance to say goodnight. How much do 
you have to spend for a kiss these days! 


“< 


Richard Johnson 
Boy’s Tech. H.S., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Any comments from the girls?—Ed. 
o ° 2 
In Say What You Please (April 7) 
you printed a letter from Charles Holt 
of Orange, Texas. I have a comment to 
make. (Charles wrote in answer to an 
earlier letter from Joan Gettig of Al- 
toona, Pa., to say he doubted whether 
the youth of America were capable of 
preventing another war.—Ed.) 


Miss Gettig is correct in the sense 
that we, the Youth of America, are the 
future citizens of this country and of 
the world. And the “New York Times 
Youth Forum” is a proof that the youth 
of today are more interested in world 
affairs than their grandparents were. 

Of course, there is a juvenile crime 
w:.ve in the country. But, is it AC- 
TUALLY the fault of youth itself? The 
answer is emphatically NO! It is the 
fault of inattentive parents and bad 
physical and cultural conditions, The 
adults who realize this are fighting 
juvenile delinqueney with community 
centers, social groups, etc. If these 
agencies succeed, I believe we will have 
no worries as to the efficiency of our 
future citizens, the Youth of Today. 


Lawrence Jacobson 


Bronx H.S. of Science, Bronx, N.Ys 
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New York Times 


Finland's president, Juho K. Paasikivi 


INLAND belonged to Russia for more than a century. 

In the past eight years, Russia has twice defeated 
Finland in war. Finland still lies at the mercy of her great 
southern neighbor. 

Yet — 

Finland is still very much an independent country. It is 
a democratic country. Its election in 1945 was free and 
open. The Russian press and radio were active in the cam- 
paign, but all parties say the Soviets did not interfere with 
the voting. The Finnish Communist party is a small minority. 
A coalition which included several groups besides the Com- 
munists won only one-fourth of the legislative seats in the 
1945 election. 

There are no Russian soldiers in Finland. In fact, there 
are few Russian civilians except a few trade experts 
to supervise reparations. Neutral observers say the Finns 
do not fear the Russians and do not jump to obey Soviet 
whims. Nor do the Finns claim that Russia is interfering 
with internal affairs in Finland, 

Is Russia being “soft” with Finland? Before you decide, 
look at the other side of the picture. Russia has taken away 
border territories vital to Finland’s defense (see map). In 
these areas lay some of the nation’s richest farm regions; 
the large city of Viipuri, once Finland’s capital; the nickel 
mines and the ice-free port of Petsamo in the far north. 
The leased region of Porkkala is becoming a Russian naval 
base. 


The Reparations Bill 


Most important of all, Russia holds a mortgage on Fin- 
land’s whole economic system. For Finland owes Russia a 
war reparations bill of $300,000,000 —a vast sum for a 
country of less than 4,000,000 people. 

One significant fact about the reparations debt is that it 
must be paid in goods — and largely in goods that Finland 
never has produced to any extent. These items include 
machinery, ships, telephone equipment, and engineering 
products. To meet these demands, Finland has had to 
import steel. iron, and coal, and to train 100,000 workers to 
make machinery. 

Watch Finland’s current cabinet crisis as a possible test 
of Russia’s attitude toward Finland. Last month Premier 
Mauno Pekkalla and his cabinet, which had Russian ap- 
proval, resigned. Conservatives and Social Democrats have 
been critical of the cabinet’s financial policies. The new 
cabinet will also face knotty problems of finance. 

The poker-faced Finns were never ones for crying over 
spilled milk. “Our fate was no heavier than is usually the 


“ay 
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Are the Soviets “soft” with their ex-enemy? 


A Mortgaged Republic 


lot of a state defeated in war,” said Prime Minister (now 
President) Juho K. Paasikivi on the first anniversary of the 
1944 armistice with Russia. Faced with Russia’s terms, the 
Finns tightened their belts and went to work. 

In the first two years, they have paid off (as the peace 
terms required) one-third of the $300,000,000 debt. In fact, 
they even paid a little ahead. And Russia, far from tighten- 
ing the screws of economic pressure, recently cancelled a 
half-million dollars in penalties which Finland owed as the 
result of delays in delivering certain types of reparations 
materials. 

Most Finns know that they must “play ball” with Russia. 
As President Paasikivi points out, Russia could have con- 
tinued the war in 1944 and “completely crushed Finland 
and destroyed its independence.” And the Finns are deter- 
mined, above all else, to keep that independence. 

Finland is one of Europe’s newest nations. It declared 
its independence from Russia in 1917 after the Red revo- 
lution had weakened that country. In its 30-year history, 
Finland has followed moderately progressive policies in 
domestic affairs. The Finns were pioneers in cooperative 
business, and were among the first people to give women 
the vote. The Finns may be young as a nation, but they are 
mature in politics. 





Keystone View Co. 
Modern buildings mark Helsinki, Finiand’s capital. 
At left, post office; right, the railroad station. 












Black Star 


Lumber is the wealth of this land of 60,000 lakes. 


This fact is less surprising when you remember that the 
Finns as a people have lived without much change through 
eight centuries of foreign rule, and often enjoyed consid- 
erable self-government. 

The Finns are neither Scandinavians (like the Swedes 
and Norwegians) nor Slavs (like the Russians and Poles). 
Although they are mostly blue-eyed and blond, their ances- 
tors probably were Mongolians. Their language seems to be 
related to certain dialects of central Asia. 

In the 12th century, Sweden conquered the Finns. The 
effect of long Swedish rule is still felt. Like the Swedes, the 
Finns are Lutherans in religion. Ten per cent of the popula- 
tion is of Swedish blood, and this group long dominated 
Finland’s business, government, and army. Today a tenth of 
the Finns still speak Swedish (Finnish did not even become 
an official language until 1902). The country has a literature 
in both the Swedish and Finnish languages. 


This literature, which is of consid- 








the opportunity, Finland broke away from Russia alto. 
gether. 

Between the wars Finland looked to the western power 
for trade and leadership. Many Finns dreaded Russian com- 
munism. With German aid, a revolt of pro-communist trade 
unions was crushed in the 1920s. 

After World War II began, Russia (perhaps to insure the 
safety of her northern frontier) invaded Finland and seized 
the strategic border peninsula between the Gulf of Finland 
and Lake Ladoga. In 1941, when Germany attacked Rus. 
sia, the Finns let Nazi troops strike at Leningrad through 
Finland. 

When the Germans withdrew, the Finns had to make 
peace. Again Russia chose not to take over the whole 
country. However, the Soviet tried to pull Finland’s military 
teeth by the armistice terms, which included loss of strategic 
territory. 


America Helps the Finns 


Despite the loss of 10 per cent of her industry, 12 per 
cent of her territory, and important farm and port regions, 
in addition to serious currency inflation, Finland is appar- 
ently making a come-back. The United States has enough 
confidence in Finland to have two loans to her 
through the Export-Import Bank. The U. S. is hungry for 
the lumber, wood-pulp, and paper products which normally 
make up most of Finland’s exports (one-third of Finland is 
covered by high quality forestland). Air transport between 
the U. S. and Finland has just been restored. 

Americans are a little sentimental about “brave little Fin- 
land.” After the first World War, the U. S. made a loan to 
the Finns to buy food. During the depression vf the 1930s, 
most countries quit paying back their loans from the United 
States. Finland is the only nation that never defaulted ona 
debt to this country. When Russia attacked Finland in 
1939, Americans were indignant. Large sums of money 
were given for Finnish war relief. American opinion 
changed when the Finns cooperated with the Nazi attack 
on the Soviets in 1941. Yet we never declared war on Fin 
land, although most of our allies did. 

Today most Americans hope Finland can keep her inde- 
pendence. More American loans may be needed for that 
purpose. But, if Finland does keep its freedom, it will be 
mostly because the shrewd and realistic Finns have learned 
how to live in the same world with Russia. 
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erable merit, reflects the genuine cul- 
ture of Finland. In proportion to pop- 
ulation, the Finns print and buy more 
books, magazines, and newspapers 
than any people on earth. Nearly 
everyone can read and write. Jan 
Sibelius, their leading musical com- 


poser, is respected by the whole 
nation. 
For years Sweden and _ Russia 


fought over Finland. The tide turned 
in Russia’s favor about two centuries 
ago. By 1809 all Finland was in 
Russian hands. At first the Finns were 
allowed a great deal of self-govern- 
ment. Soon the Finns’ growing patriot- 
ism clashed with the oppressive rule 
of the later Russian czars (emper- 
ors). When World War I gave them 


























Finland 1750-18 


Soviet Russia seized black areas and leased Porkkala as spoils of Wa 
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LIGHTNING 
In the Icehouse 


The “capacitron”: electron-gun 


keeps food fresh for months 


IEIGHBORS seldom noticed the roly-poly man with the 

black cigar. Sometimes they saw him enter an abandoned 

icehouse. But they had no idea of the weird goings-on 
inside. 

The man is Dr. Arno Brasch, a German. physicist who 
fled his homeland in 1935, one jump ahead of the Nazis. 
Making his way to this country, he persuaded a business 
group to back his experiments. Three years ago this group 
leased the icehouse, in Brooklyn, New York. Dr. Brasch 
works there amid enough flashing, crackling apparatus for 
a “Frankenstein” movie. He has harnessed high-speed elec- 
trons as killers of the germs that cause decay 

Dr. Brasch’s “capacitron,” as it is called, is still very 
much in the experimental stage. If it lives up to the promise 
of its early tests, it may give science a valuable new re- 
search tool. It may solve the problem of how to preserve 
raw food indefinitely without loss of taste or vitamins. It 
may arm medicine with a new weapon against cancer. Ex- 
citing possibilities in the oil, chemical, and plastics indus- 
tries have not even been touched, 


How the Capacitron Works 

The capacitron is a machine for doing two things: (1) 
speeding up an electric current until it is 40,000 times more 
powerful than the current from an ordinary light socket; 
(2) releasing that power in a short burst, in the form of a 
stream of electrons. 

We might compare the capacitron to a gun. It shoots 
a bolt of man-made lightning with pin-point accuracy. It 
doesn’t look much like a gun. Part of the capacitron is a 
big, open-work tower built of insulators and electrical 
gadgets. A few feet away stands a little blockhouse, on top 
of which is what seems to be a pot-bellied chimney. 

The tower is really a storehouse for electrical power of 
knock-out force. The process starts with electricity from 
Brooklyn’s regular industrial power lines. This current has 
& pressure, or force, of 220 volts. As electricity flows up 
the tower, electrical devices on each level give the current 
“push.” As a result of this series of pushes, the power 
of the current increases to 4,500,000 volts. This current is 
the “ammunition” for Dr. Brasch’s gun. 

Now that we have “loaded” the gun, let’s look at its 
barrel.” This is the “chimney”— really a giant vacuum 
tubeymany times larger than the tubes in your radio. When 
electricity (which is made of electrons) enters a vacuum 


tube, the electrons are whirled free from the wired cir- 


oui, We'll come back to these “free electrons” in a moment. 


This vacuum tube, or “gun barrel,” points straight 
down into the blockhouse (or “irradiation chamber”). Let 
us set up a target. Perhaps today’s experiment is with pieces 
of freshly-sliced breast of chicken. The chicken has been 
cooled and placed in an airtight pliofilm bag. We put the 
bag inside the irradiation chamber at just the right distance 
below an aluminum foil “window” in the bottom of the 
vacuum tube. * 

Now the gun is loaded and aimed. Dr. Brasch “fires” it 
by releasing the electricity stored in the tower. With a crash 
like thunder, the current leaps to the vacuum tube. There 
electrons jump free. The mightv pressure of 4,500,000 volts 
hurls these “free electrons” right through the aluminum 
foil “window.” This spray of electrons shoots into the bag 
of chicken. The spray doesn’t last long. It lasts from 1/10,- 
000th to 1/100,000,000th of a second, depending on the 
kind of test being made. 

Let us see what the “shot” has done. The breast of chicken 
looks exactly the same. But the electrons have killed all the 
bacteria in the bag. In that instant of electron spray, the 
food has been sterilized. 

Additional “shots” will destroy enzymes. These substances 
help our bodies digest food, but they may also cause decay. 

Dr. Brasch and his helpers have tested many kinds of 
food. After being “shot” with the electronic-gun, the air- 
tight containers of food are kept at room temperature, or 
higher. Most items tested have stayed “fresh” for months 
without losing either flavor or nourishment value. A new 
food-preserving industry may arise from these experiments. 

The capacitron may also be better than X-rays (which 
sometimes damage healthy tissue) in fighting certain types 
of cancer. The beam from the capacitron can be guided 
down an injection needle imbedded in the cancer, so that 
only diseased tissue receives the electron stream. 
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Trace the current (in black) through the capacitron. 
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HOME Sweet HOME 


Fighting Yourtown’s Public Enemy No. 1: the Housing Shortage 


EADING citizens of Westport, Connecticut, are down on 
their knees these spring weekends near North Compo 
Road, at the edge of town. 

This colony of artists and writers has turned out for.a 
community landscaping bee. The purpose? Improving the 
grounds around 22 veterans’ housing units which Westport 
citizens helped build last fall. 

Rising building costs had swallowed up the Federal 
funds being used to convert army barracks into temporary 
housing for veterans. The Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority had stopped work on nearly 12,000 home units 
throughout the country — including the Westport units. 

“The community to the rescue!” cried Westport’s Hous- 
ing Authority. An old-fashioned New England “housing 
bee” took place during two weekends. The eight union car- 
penters on the job cooperated by the unusual step of work- 
ing side-by-side with 100 non-union volunteers. The West- 
port Women’s Club served~food and drink. Result: the 
houses were finished in time to shelter families of 22 vet- 
erans against the bitter New England winter. 

Such cooperation harks back to frontier days. Pioneers 
used to help each other raise their log cabins. Today’s 
problem is not so simple as that. 


Missing — 1,700,000 Homes 

In three million homes, families have “doubled up.” 
Too many more live in shacks, trailers, tents, and even in 
abandoned trolleys and buses. Government figures show 
a need for 2,500.00 new homes in 1947. Yet officials say 
that —even if we're lucky — work will start this year on 
only 825,000 home units. This will leave nearly 1,700,000 
families out in the cold — almost literally. Many are fam- 
ilies of veter:ns 


How did America, with its enormous resources, get into 
this mess? 

The trouble began with the depression of the 1930s 
People didn’t have money enough to keep old houses in 
repair, let alone build new ones. About the time conditions 
improved enough for new construction to begin again, 
the war came along, The Government said “halt!” to private 
building. Labor and materials went off to war. All this tim 
the population was increasing. 

Today there is still a shortage of important building m 
terials. Some of the 1,003,600 housing units started in 194 
are unfinished for want of electrical switch boxes, plumbing 
fixtures, roofing — even nails 

When the war ended, Uncle Sam tried to reserve neat 
all building materials to make low-cost homes for veterans 
Builders claimed that removing these controls would spu 
their industry to greater production. Most of the restrictiom 
were removed last December. Yet the nation’s carpentet 
plumbers, and painters are working on fewer houses tha 
last year. And most of these houses will cost at least $15; 
000 — too much for the average citizen of Yourtown, vé 
eran or non-veteran. 

National controls didn’t produce houses. Private construt 
tion doesn’t seem to be doing any better with controls 
Maybe it’s up to Yourtown as a community to pick up th 
fumble and run with the ball. Local cooperation projet 
in many parts of the nation already point the way. 

Rochester, New York, has made a good start. The of 
learned, through a survey by local newspapers, that # 
married veterans needed four-room apartments. 





The eight Rochester banks came up with a plan to m# 
part of this need. They contributed $2,000 each to si 
a housing project for veterans, and ag:ced to loan the 
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of the money at a low interest rate. The city government gave 
10 acres of land in a good residential district. After 27 years, 
the loan will be paid off. Then the project will be sold to 
private owners and the money will go toward paying off 
the city’s debts. Builders, veterans, labor unions, and civic 
groups got behind the idea. Today 152 lucky veterans are 
living in well-equipped four-room apartments that rent for 
$45 a month. 

Rochester has also provided temporary housing for 365 
other veterans by converting three abandoned schools, an 
unused fire house, and two former army barracks. 

In other communities, attics, basements, sun porches, and 
barns havé been remodeled into apartments. 

These solutions — some temporary, some permanent — did 
not just happen. In some places, campaigns were held to per- 
suade home-owners to remodel unused space for housing. 

Veterans who want to own their own homes have found 
that a little cooperation with other vets can go a long way. 

In Naperville, Illinois (population 5,300), 29 veterans 
built their own homes on a “share the work plan” (see pic- 
ture). Community-wide help made the project possible. 
Leading citizens set up a fund, from which veterans could 
borrow to buy lots and to buy house parts from a maker of 
prefabricated housing. When his house was finished, the 
veteran could get a “GI loan” from a local bank. He then 
returned the money borrowed from the citizens’ fund — and 
the money was there for another veteran to use. 


Do We Need Factory-Built Houses? 


Many housing experts believe that America must apply 
mass-production (prefabrication) methods to housing be- 
fore the average family can own its own home. Much of 
the high cost of traditional building arises from the fact that 
each of the 30,000 to 40,000 parts in an ordinary house 
must be hand-cut and hand-fitted. 

To encourage this sort of mass-production, the Federal 
Government has signed “guaranteed-market” contracts with 
1] firms that make prefabricated houses. The Government 
promises to purchase any houses not wanted by private 
buyers. The National Housing Authority hopes for 450,- 
000 prefabricated houses in 1947. 

Prefabrication is having its troubles. Production of this 
type of housing has been disappointingly slow, so far. Many 





Federal Public Housing Authority 


” Taking down war housing for re-use as vets’ homes. 












World “Wide Photos 
Vets of Naperville, Ill., help each other build homes. 


builders, labor unions, and makers of housing materials fear 
competition from pretabrication and have tried to block 


the program. 


In many communities building codes are so worded as 
to bar prefabricated houses. These codes aim to make our 
cities safer. by stating just what materials may be used in 
building construction. But prefabrication uses materials in 
ways not known when many of these codes were written. 

The Building Officials Conference recently drew up a 
model building code designed to bring city codes up to 
date. Modernizing the building code is a top-priority job for 
most communities. It is a problem that can be worked out by 
cooperation among builders, labor unions, and city officials, 


The Federal Government Lends a Hand 

The projects in Rochester, Naperville, and other com- 
munities can give Yourtown ideas for meeting the immedi- 
ate housing emergency. But these plans are not a complete 
and final solution for this No. 1 headache of American 
cities. Decent homes for everyone cost more money than 
most communities can afford. For instance, getting rid of 
slums — an important part of the overall housing problem 
— usually cannot be carried’ out without Federal aid. 

Through the Federal Public Housing: Authority, Uncle 
Sam lends money to local communities to build livable 
homes in place of the tenements and shacks of the slums. 
Nearly 200 communities already have this sort of low-rent 
housing, reserved for families with low incomes.. The proj- 
ects are built, owned, and managed by local authorities, 
Eight states still do not allow local communities to build 
Federally-aided housing. 

Another attack on America’s housing shortage is provided 
by the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill, now before Congress. 
This is a long-range plan to provide funds to help cities 
clear up slum areas and build 15,000,000 homes during the 
next 10 years. Private builders would be encouraged to 
construct as many of these homes as possible. 

The bill has support in both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. Private builders oppose the plan because 
they think it will make Uncle Sam their competitor. There 
is a show-down fight ahead to determine the future of hous- 
ing in Yourtown and every American community. 





Liberian C. C. Photo 
W. V. S. Tubman, Liberian president 


UST above the equator, 3,000 miles apart, are Africa’s 
two oldest sovereign states. One, the “American-made” 
Republic of Liberia, is just 100 years old this summer (July 
26). It is about the size of Tennessee and has a population 
of 1,500,000. The other, Ethiopia, is about eight times as 
large in both area and population. An independent country 
for nearly 1,000 years, it won back its freedom during World 
War II after five years of Italian occupation. 


LIBERIA 

Will Uncle Sam use Liberia as a springboard from which 
to jump into the midst of African affairs? The work of recent 
economic missions to Liberia has suggested this possibility. 
America may use its money and its “production know-how” 
to help Africa develop its vast but almost unexploited 
resources, 

Whatever our future aims, we are aiding Liberia with a 
plan of modernizing and social reform that has made Africa’s 
colonial powers a little uneasy. If the all-Negro Republic of 
Liberia succeeds with its program, native peoples in nearby 
colonies may be inspired to demand greater economic and 
political rights. France and England, two of the chief colo- 
nial powers in Africa, both showed their new interest in 
Liberia recently by raising their official diplomatic agent 
there to the rank of minister. 

The United States still has the inside 
track in the race for Liberia’s favor. 
History helps explain this fact. 

If you remove 47 stars from our na- 
tional banner, you have the flag of 
Liberia, This is no coincidence, Liberia 
was “born” in America. 

In 1816, when slavery was still legal 
in the southern United States, the Na- 
tional Colonization Society of America 
was formed. Its members hoped to 
abolish slavery by buying Negro slaves, 
freeing them, and settling them in 
Africa. 

The Society’s plans did not work out 
very well. A site for the colony of ex- 
slaves was established on the west coast 
of Africa, but only about 3,000 Negroes 
had arrived there by 1847. Most of 
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them lived in the seaport of Monrovia, named for James 
Monroe, our fifth President. 

In 1847 Liberia proclaimed its independence, and 
adopted a constitution based upon that of the United States, 
Joseph Jenkins Roberts became the first president. This tal- 
ented ex-slave from Virginia is called the “George Washing- 
ton of Liberia.” 

In the years that followed, the Negro Republic struggled 
for life in an unfriendly world, Financial troubles were prac- 
tically permanent, Savage native tribes, who outnumbered 
the American Negroes by more than a hundred to one, were 
hard to control, There were shocking rumors that the ruling 
class of Liberia — themselves former slaves — were enslaving 
the native Negroes. Boundary disputes with nearby French 
and British colonies resulted in the loss of nearly half of the 
original territory of Liberia. 

Most of this time Uncle Sam never gave a thought to his 
little African stepchild. America was one of the last of the 
great powers even to recognize Liberia as an independent 
nation. 


The U. S. Helps Its Stepchild 


However, when other powers threatened her inde 
pendence, we sometimes asked them politely to leave Liberia 
alone. In the 20th century we began to show a little more 
interest in Liberia. An American loan of $1,700,000 in 1912 
propped up the country’s rickety economic structure. In the 
1920s an American company, Firestone Corporation, ob- 
tained the right to grow rubber on a million acres of 
Liberian land. Firestone’s rubber now makes up 90 per cent 
of all Liberia’s export trade. 

Right down to World War II American policy toward 
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Business is brisk on this street in Addis Ababa, capital of Ethiopia. iz 
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_ Many small landholders still have their property. Many 





all of Africa could be summed up in two words: “hands off.” 
Then Hitler began to overrun Europe, and we woke up to 
the fact that Africa was very important to the United States. 
Axis control of Dakar, on the western “hump” of Africa, 
would have threatened the Western Hemisphere. We needed 
a string of bases across Africa in order to fly bombers to our 
allies in the Middle East. Our first invasion in the fight 
against Germany was made in North Africa. 

Liberia became the southern outpost ‘of our fight against 
the Axis. President Roosevelt stopped off in Monrovia on his 
way home from a conference at Casablanca. 

Now the war is over. We have closed up most of our 
African bases and most of our troops there have gone home. 

When our soldiers left the big wartime base in Liberia, 
however, America did not “pull out” of the country alto- 
gether. A good many Americans are still there to help 
modernize the country and to arrange closer trade ties be- 
tween Liberia and the U. S. 

Members of the U. S. Public Health Service are fighting 
the tsetse fly, carrier of sleeping sickness — one of the most 
serious diseases of Liberia (and of Africa). American experts 
are helping Liberians to improve farming, to develop small 
industries, and to increase exports of raw materials, such as 
cocoa, that America needs. Some American capitalists have 
received the right to mine ore. Others are interested in lum- 
bering in Liberia. 

Meanwhile, President W. V. S. Tubman is trying to give 
a “new deal” to the native tribes. Liberia has always been 
ruled by the descendants of the American Negroes — a group 
that now numbers about 15,000. Tubman is bringing better 
treatment, and even the vote, to the native population. 

Liberia is no longer America’s forgotten stepchild. With 
U. S. help, she is making a social experiment that may be a 
preview of Africa’s future. 


ETHIOPIA 


Historians of the future will probably name Ethiopia 
among the first victims of World War II. Italy, defying the 
League of Nations, overran this African nation and drove 
its ruler into exile. : 

Today the shoe is on the other foot. Haile Selassie, 
Emperor of Ethiopia, is back on the throne. The royal crown 
and treasure of Ethiopia (which Mussolini had with him 
when he was captured and executed in 1945 by anti-fascist 
Italians) will soon go back to Haile Selassie. Italy, now a 
defeated Axis nation, has come humbly to ask Ethiopia to 
resume diplomatic relations. 

Italy’s rule left its imprint on Ethiopia. There are still 
more Italians in the country than any other foreign group. 
Although large Italian estates there have been taken away, 
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Haile Selassie, Ethiopian emperor 


Italians still hold posts in the government, especially in the 

public health service and the ministry of agriculture. 
During its occupation of Ethiopia, Italy tried to abolish 

slavery, rounded up many of the lepers (who used to roam 


at large), and vaccinated hundreds against smallpox. About ~~ 


4,000 miles of motor roads were built. Some efforts were 
made to improve farming and education. 

But these changes look no bigger than fly-specks in @ 
land that is much the same as it was hundreds of years ago. 
Ethiopia is still a backward country where warlike tribes 
often defy the central government. Transportation remains 
primitive. 

Who are the Ethiopians? Old legends say they are de- 
scended from Ham, the son of Noah. Their rulers, who take 
the title “King of Kings,” claim that King Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba are their ancestors. Although most Ethio- 
pians are considered to be members of the white race, their 
skins are dark. 


Ethiopia Becomes a Hermit 


Many of the most important tribes are Christians of the 
“Coptic” church, which has developed some queer features 
during Ethiopia’s thousand years of isolation from the world. 

This isolation, which began in medieval times, lasted wntil 
the race for African colonies in the 19th century. After alll 
of Africa except Liberia and Ethiopia (then usually called 
“Abyssinia”) had been divided up among the European 
powers, Italy tried to conquer Ethiopia. The first time, im 
1896, Italy failed. But in 1935-36 Mussolini grabbed Ethio- 
pia, only to lose it in 1941 to Ethiopian guerrillas aided by ._ 
British troops. 

Today Ethiopia is like a hermit just coming out into the 
world. Some observers see great possibilities for the nation 
as a farming region. The land is fertile. Ethiopia grows 
enough grain, in fact, to provide some for European relief. 
She has large herds of cattle. Some gold is mined. The 
country has other minerals, and much available waterpower. 
The American Sinclair Company has the sole right to drill 
for oil, and is preparing for a test well. i 

An economic council for postwar reconstruction of North 
Africa and Ethiopia has been proposed within the frame-_ 
work of the United Nations. Perhaps such a measure will 


help this “hermit of the African hills” to take his place in the J 


modern world. 
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I. FINLAND 
A. On the line to the left of each 


of the following sentences, indicate the 
letter preceding the phrase which best 
completes the statement. Each counts 
4. Total, 40. 


—1. Finland’s most powerful neigh- 
bor at the present time is: 
a. Poland 
b. Germany 
c. Russia 
d. Great Britain 


—2. Foreign troops are in Finland 
at the present time in order to: 
a. Hunt for escaped Nazis 
b. Plan the defenses of Finland 
c. oupervise reparations 
d. Rebuild Finland’s agriculture 
—3. The present president of Fin- 
land is: 
a. Smuts 
b. Gromyko 
c. Vishinsky 
d. _Paasikivi 
—4. Reparations which Finland 
owes as a result of World War II are 
being paid chiefly in: 
a. Gold 
b. Silver 
c. Wheat 
d. Industrial goods 


__5. During World War II Finland 
aided: 
a. Germany 
b. Russia 
ce. Great Britain 
d. United States 


CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


— 6. Finland achieved its indepen- 
dence during the years: 
a. 1500-1575 
b. 1815-1890 
c. 1914-1920 
d. 1935-1941 
—7. As a result of conquest during 
the 12th century, one-tenth of the Finns 
still speak: 
a. Mongolian 
b. Russian 
ce. German 
d. Swedish 
— 8. The leading musical composer 
of Finland is: 
a. Paderewski 
b. Sibelius 
c. Bach 
d. Shostakovich 
—9. Two countries which fought 
over Finland until the beginning of 
the 19th century were: 
a. Sweden and Russia 
b. Russia and Norway 
c. Spain and England 
d. France and Germany 
__10. The area of Petsamo, which 
Finland lost as a result of World II, is 
rich in: 
a. Nickel 
b. Copper 
ce. Tin 
d. Dairy products 


B. Arrange the following five items 
in correct chronological order using the 
numbers 1 through 5. Each counts 4. 
Total 20. 


( ) Reparations due Russia 
(_) Finland achieves independence 


( ) Conquest of Finns by Sweden 
( ) Finland under the Czars 
( ) American loan to Finland 





My score. 


il. AFRICA’S OLDEST NATIONS 


Arrange the following five items in 
correct chronologica’ order using the 
numbers 1 through 5. Each counts 4, 
Total, 20. 

( ) Colonization. ot Liberia 

Americar Negroes 

(_) Invasion of Ethiopia by Musso- 

lini 

( ) American soldiers leave Liberia 

( ) Firestone invests in Liberia 

( ) Nazi invasion of North Africa 


My score 


with 





lll. FACES IN REVIEW 


The two faces below have appeared 
before in the pages of this magazine. 
Can you recall their names? Each 
counts 10. Total, 20. 


1. Author of the preamble to the 
United Nations Charter; he is South 
Africa’s grand old man. 

2. When one of the few remaining 
monarchs in Europe died recently, this 
brother succeeded to the throne. 








Total score 








My score 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


The sentences below were taken from 
articles that appear in this issue. In the 
parentheses to the left of the sentence, 
place the letter preceding the phrase 
Or word which best explains the itali- 
cized word. 

( ) 1. The electrons kill all the bac- 
teria in the bag. a. A charge of negative 
electricity; b. protons; c. atoms; d. 


DDT. 
( ) 2. Additional shots will destroy 





enzymes and other substances. a. sub- 
stance which kills bacteria; b. sub- 
stance which digests food; c. coagulates 
the blood; d. white blood cells: 

( ) 8. Dr. Brasch’s capacitron is 
still in the experimental stage. a. x-ray 
machine; b. cancer killer; c. measures 
density of objects; d. releases electric 
power in short bursts. 

( ) 4. A few trade experts in Fin- 
land supervise reparations. a. growing 
of crops; b. mining of coal; c. payments 
te victor; d. de-Nazification. 


( ) 5. The Finns concluded an 


armistice with Russia. a. agreement to 
cease hostilities; b. trade agreement; c. 
treaty of peace; d. secret alliance. 

( ) 6. The Finnish language is re- 
lated to certain dialects of central Asia. 
a, tribesmen; b. Mongolians; c. Aryans; 
d. popular languages. 

*p-9 ‘e-g ‘O-p ‘P-g “G-Z% ‘B-[T ‘suamsuy 

HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Sibelius, si bd li 66s 
Paasikivi, pad sé ké vé 
Petsamo, pét sa md 
Ladoga, lé dé ga 
Dakar, da kar 
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HENRY F. GRADY 


Ambassador to India 


The United States has just named her first ambassador to 
one-fifth of the world’s people. The man is Henry F. Grady, 
who sails from San Francisco to his new post, India, this 
week. In recognition of India’s newly-won self-government, 
President Truman appointed the Pacific Coast shipping ex- 
ecutive to represent the U. S. in New Delhi. 

Grady, a 65-year-old Californian, has held diplomatic 
posts a number of times since World War I. He helped pre- 
pare former Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s reciprocal 
trade agreements, and served as Assistant Secretary of State 
from 1939 to 1941. More recently, he was an American 
observer at the 1946 Greek elections, and served on a U. S.- 
British Cabinet committee on Palestine. 

India will not be entirely new to our ambassador. He 
was there in 1942 on a technical mission to increase India’s 
war production, and again last year as chairman of the 
Board of American Relief for India. 

In between his many Government assignments, both do- 
mestic and overseas, Grady has served as a college lecturer 
and professor. He holds doctor’s degrees from Columbia 
University and the University of San Francisco. He- was 
named president of the American President Lines in 1941. 
Grady is married and has three sons and a daughter. 


Telephone Chiefs 


In the nation’s recent telephone strike, two men moved 
into the news spotlight. They are Joseph A. Beirne (rhymes 
with “turn”), president of the independent National Federa- 
tion of Telephone Workers, and Walter S. Gifford, president 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Soft-spoken, short Joe Beirne has led the 51 independent 
unions -which make up the NFTW since 1943. Only 36 
years old, he was chosen in 1946 as one of the outstanding 
young men of the year by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Besides his full-time union duties, Beirne has served 
on the Fairfield, New Jersey city council, 

Beirne, who once studied for the priesthood, is married 
and has three children. Last fall, Fortune Magazine pre- 
dicted, “Management sees little of Joe Beirne unless it is in 
serious labor difficulties.” With 300,000 telephone workers 











on strike, that turned out to be a wise prediction. 
Walter Gifford is head of the largest single corporate body 
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JOSEPH A. BEIRNE WALTER S. GIFFORD 


in the world. He became 
president of AT&T when he 
was 40 years old, and has 
held the post for 22 years. 

Born in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, Gifford graduated 
from high school at 15, He 
earned his degree from 
Harvard University at 19, 
and went to work for the 
Western Electric Com- 
pany. Interested in mathe- 





British Information Services 


matics and engineering, SIR EDWIN N. PLOWDEN 
Gifford went swiftly up the 


ladder of success at Western Electric, Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, and AT&T. He is active in many educational, scien- 
tific, and charitable organizations. 


Britain’s Chief Planner 


A young businessman has been named by the British 
Labor government to lead his country’s battle for economie 
recovery. This one-man: “brain trust” is Sir Edwin. Noel 
Plowden (pronounced PLOW-den), 40, former chief ex- 
ecutive at the Ministry of Production. 

As super-planner, Sir Edwin will have the task of devel- 
oping a long-term program for the most efficient use of 
Britain’s limited manpower and resources. Born in 1907, he 
received his early schooling in Switzerland. Before he en- 
tered Cambridge University, he visited the United States 
where he worked as a day laborer and in a logging camp. 

After graduating from Cambridge, Sir Edwin soon became 
a kev figure in “The Citv” (London’s Wall Street). He is a 
director of a steel and chemical firm, and an executive of 
the British South American Airways Corporation. 

In 1940, he joined the Aircraft Production Ministry, as 
the top “trouble-shooter,” For his work, King George VI 
conferred knighthood on him in the King’s Birthday Honor 
List last year. At the end of the war, Sir Edwin plunged 
back into commercial life. He is one of the men behind the 
development of Power Jets, Limited — the enterprise which 
has given Britain world leadership in jet-propelled aircraft. 

Sir Edwin is married and has two sons and two daughters. 
He is described as “resembling the world’s idea of a young 
British schoolteacher.” 
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Patriots or Rebels? 


What Happened: Four Jewish politi- 
cal prisoners were executed in Palestine 
by British military authorities. Only his- 
tory can pass final judgment whether 
these men were patriots or rebels. 

The four who were hanged at Acre 
Frison, near Haifa, at dawn of April 
16 were Dov Bela Gruner, Dov Ben- 
Salman Rosenbaum, Elieze: Ben-Zion 
Kashani, and Modecai Ben-Abraham AI- 
kachi — all of them convicted members 
of the Jewish underground resistance 
organization, the Irgun Zvai Leumi. 

The leader, Dov Gruner, 33, was a 
veteran of the British Army himself. He 
was sentenced January 1 by a British 
military court which found him guilty 
of having participated in an under- 
ground raid on the Ramat Gan police 
station on April 23, 1946. Two police- 
men were killed in the raid. Gruner was 
wounded and captured. The other three 
were convicted of having possessed arms 
and whips when arrested, They were 
taken the night four British soldiers 
were flogged in retaliation for the flog- 
ging of a member of the underground 
organization. These were the first execu- 
tions of Jewish extremists in Palestine 
since the hanging of Shlomo Ben Yous- 
sef in August, 1938. 

What’s Behind It: The Irgun Zvai 
Leumi represents only a small section 


of the Jewish community in Palestine. 
The overwhelming majority of the Jew- 
ish people are strongly opposed to ter- 
rorist acts and every responsible Zionist 
leader has denounced the activities of 
the extremists. They do not believe that 
such methods can compel Britain to ful- 
fill her Balbour pledge to create a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine. 

But neither do they approve the 
stern measures adopted by the British 
military authorities in combatting the 
underground resistance. Its conse- 
quence, they feel, will only tend to in- 
crease violence. They all hope that the 
United Nations General Assembly — 
now in special session — will produce 
the solution that will finally bring peace 
and justice to the Holy Land. 


World News Briefs 


Burma — The first election under its 
own temporary government was held in 
Burma. Result: A sweeping victory for 
Premier U Aung San’s Anti-Fascist Peo- 
ple’s Freedom League. This organiza- 
tion has led the fight for Burma’s inde- 
pendence. By agreement with the Brit- 
ish, the Burmese are now masters of 
their own house. The agreement was 
signed in London last January 28 and 
provides that the Burmese people elect 
a Constituent Assembly and decide by 
vote whether they wish complete inde- 
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Chicago pen manufacturer Milton Reynolds, center, and his two pilots flew 


around the world in 79 hours, a new record. Reynolds holds his lucky doll. 
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pentience, or dominion status in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

China — After a six weeks’ vacaney 
in the Premiership, a man was found to 
fill the post. He is General Chang Chun, 
governor of Szechwan Province, former 
member of General Marshall’s truce 
committee, and lifelong friend of Gen- 
Chiang-Kai-shek. He is 
known to be a liberal in politics and 
a stanch advocate of an industrialized 
China. General Chang succeeds T. V. 
Soong who resigned as Premier last 
March 1. 

Britain — It was big news in England, 
The Labor government announced that 
Britain will have —for the first time 
in 10 years—a balanced budget in 
1947-48. And more than that, there may 
even be a surplus of about a billion 
dollars! This cheerful announcement was 
made to the House of Commons by 
Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Several changes were made in the 
taxing system. The tax will start on in- 
comes of more than $1,000, instead of 
$600 as at present. But the rate was in- 
creased in the higher brackets. 


eralissimo 


Wallace Toa!ks Out 


What Happened: America watched 
with great interest the European tour of 
one of its citizens. The citizen was 
Henry A. Wallace, former U. S. Vice 
President (1941-45) and Secretary of 
Commerce (1945-46). Wallace traveled 
to Britain, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
and France, speaking his mind as he 
went. 

His visits were followed closely by 
the U. S. because the former Vice 
President was discussing U. S. foreign 
policy. As Congress was debating Presi- 
dent Truman’s $400,000,000 program to 
aid Greece and Turkey, Wallace was 
discussing it before numerous British 
audiences. 

“I am opposed,” said Wallace, “to the 
President’s program of unconditional 
loans to antiSoviet governments . . . This 
two-world program is costly and it is 
futile. It is undertaken in the name of 
stopping Communism. Instead it will 
lead to Communist revolutions.” Wal- 
lace claimed the U. S. was “on a wild 
and mad nightmare” of “ruthless im 
perialism.” Throughout his tour, he 
stressed his hone for world peace and 
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his belief that the peoples of the world 
can find peace. 

As he spoke, violent opposition arose 
to Wallace’s talks. Many claimed he 
should not be attacking his own coun- 
try’s policies from foreign lands. Others 
felt he was damaging the effectiveness 
of America’s Greek-Turkish aid pro- 
gram. Attorney General Tom Clark 
made an almost open accusation that 
Wallace was lying to his audiences. 

While in Britain, Wallace replied to 
attacks on his speeches. As long as the 
United States is not at war, he claimed 
he had the right to speak anywhere “as 
a loyal citizen of the United States.” 

What’s Behind It: The recent career 











United States Rubber Company 


Super-Bounce Rubber 

Now they not only fry eggs on side- 
walks, but they also bounce them off 
the pavement. The young lady in the 
picture above is making a brave attempt 
to catch the fresh egg you see in mid- 
air. The egg was tossed from the elev- 
enth story roof of the New York Hos- 
pital building and bounced from a new 
type of rubber mat without breaking. 

The secret of the story is not in the 
egg, but in the rubber mat. It is a 
sponge-like rubber, developed by U. S. 
Rubber Company. The rubber, known 
as soft cellular rubber, contains millions 
of tiny shock-absorbing cells filled with 
nitrogen. These cells allow the rubber 
to conform immediately to the shape of 
the object thrown against it. It has been 
used in the past in refrigerators and as 
buoyant material for life-saving equip- 
ment. 


MAY 5, 


1947 





of Henry Wallace of Iowa has been a 
colorful one. He was Secretary of Agri- 
culture and then Vice President under 
President Roosevelt. He lost the Vice 
Presidential nomination to Harry S. Tru- 
man in 1944. Had he won it, he would 
now be President. President Roosevelt 
appointed him Secretary of Commerce 
in January, 1945. 

Last September, he delivered a now- 
famous foreign policy speech in New 
York’s Madison Square Garden, attack- 
ing what he claimed was a growing “get 
tough with Russia” policy. President 
Truman fired Wallace from his cabinet 
post as a result. Wallace then became 
editor of The New Republic magazine, 
and a Jeader of the Progressive Citizens 
of America, a left-wing political group. 


Disaster Strikes 


What Happened: At 9:13 a.m. on 
Apri] 17 an explosion ripped the heart 
out of the Texas port community of 
Texas City. The blinding, searing blast 
struck dead hundreds of the city’s 18,- 
000 citizens. The French ship Grand- 
camp in port with a cargo of ammon- 
jum nitrate, exploded as firemen at- 
tempted to smother a blaze in her hold. 
Ammonium nitrate, used in both ex- 
plosives and fertilizers, can be exploded 
by heat or heavy shock when it is con- 
taminated (impure). 

The first explosion set off many other 
blasts in nearby chemical plants and oil 
tanks. Before the spreading fires had 
been extinguished, more than 400 had 
died and more than 3,000 were injured. 

The Texas City explosion was the 
most deadly in Texas’ history, and the 
worst accidental explosion since 1917, 
when a munitions ship blew up in Hali- 
fax, Canada, killing 1,500 people. 

What’s Behind It: Despite the indus- 
trial and scientific near-miracles of our 
age of progress, disaster can still take 
its tragic toll of human lives. But we 
are better equipped to handle emer- 
gencies when they do strike. 

Within a few hours after the Texas 
City explosion, the American Red Cross 
had earmarked $250,000 to be used for 
rescue work there. Red Cross disaster 
experts sped to the scene. A network 
of amateur radio operators went into ep- 
eration to keep the city in contact with 
nearby communities. President Truman 
ordered all Federal agencies to lend as- 
sistance to the stricken area. 
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Butch, an Emperor penguin, pays us 
a visit. He accompanied recently- 
returned Navy Antarctic expedition. 


Arms for Friends Only 


What Happened: President Truman 
asked Congress to bring one of our laws 
up to date. 

The law is the Neutrality Act of 1939. 
Section 12 of this prewar law provides 
that U. S. manufacturers must not dis- 
criminate in selling arms and ammuni- 
tion abroad. In other words, the law 
said any nation, peaceful or otherwise. 
should have an equal right to buy U, S. 
arms, During the war, the section of 
the old law did not apply. Now that we 
are at peace again, Mr. Truman would 
like to see this section eliminated. 

In the law’s place, the President pro- 
posed a Munitions Control] Act of 1947. 
If Congress passes this bill, the Presi- 
dent will have wide powers to grant or 
withhold military equipment to or from 
foreign governments. It would also al- 
low the President to extend this control 
to other articles besides arms and ammu- 
nitions. These articles would include 
for instance, raw material vital for war. 

The proposed law would set up a new 
National Munitions Control Board, com- 
posed of the Secretaries of State, War. 
Navy, and Commerce. This board, un- 
der the Secretary of State, would admin- 
ister the provisions of the law. 

What's ‘Behind It: The Neutrality 
Act was the center of a fierce nation- 
wide debate in 1939. As Europe was 
plunging into the greatest war in his- 
tory, the United States was seeking a 
path of neutrality. The Neutrality Act 
was one of the final expressions of our 
“hands off” attitude. 

In his request to Congress, President 
Truman said the Government should 











































never again be bound by law ph og 
aid and support to any power ch 
might later attack us.” He was doubt- 
lessly referring to our sale of scrap metal 
to Japan until only a few months be- 
fore the attack on Pearl Harbor. 


Higher Railroad Fares 


: 

What Happened: The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission granted an increase 
in passenger fare rates to the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad. It 
was expected that similar increases 
would be granted to other eastern rail- 
roads. 

The boost in fare came to about 10 
per cent. For regular coach fares, the 
New Haven Railroad will change its 
rates from 2.2 to 2.5 cents a mile. For 
parlor and sleeping cars, the rate moves 
from 3.3 to 3.5 cents a mile. 

What’s Behind It: In Scholastic’s re- 
cent special issue on railroads, leaders of 
the nation’s railroad companies said 
that some increase in passenger fares 
was necessary because of increased op- 
erating costs. Many railroads are ask- 
ing a 20 per cent increase. The ICC, 
which sets all railroad fares, recently 
granted an increase in freight rates. 


Ready for the Jamboree 





Harris & Ewing 


The Boy Scouts of America who will 
attend the World Scout Jamboree in 
Mission, France, this summer, will tra- 
vel in style. President Truman signed a 
bill authorizing the Secretary of War to 
provide them with a ship to transport 
them to Europe and back. 

Present at the signing of the bill were 
Jamboree Scouts Edward Condon, Jr., 
of Arlington, Va., left, and Newell N. 
Stultz, of Washington, D. C. Mr. Tru- 
man gave them the pens with which he 
signed the bill. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 
tint Wael Nations sed 


Governing the Air 


HE “P” (as in “Provisional” ) has been 

struck off PICAO and it is now 
simply ICAO (pronounced “ICK-a-o). 
To translate it into non-U.N. English, it 
means that the Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization is no longer 
“provisional” (temporary) but has ac- 
quired permanent status. It will here- 
after be known by the shorter title of 
ICAO (International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization). 

The change came about last March 1, 
when, the necessary 26 approvals by 
as many individual governments were 
deposited with the U. S. State De- 
partment. 

This week, May 6, the organization 
will open in Montreal its first general 
assembly. It will be attended by dele- 
gates from 47 nations. The only large 
country not represented is Russia. But it 
is hoped that eventually thé Soviets will 
change their mind and join up. 

What is the ICAO? It is one of the 
specialized agencies supervised by 
U.N.’s Economic and Social Council. 
Its function is to act as a sort of “traffic 
cop” on the international air lanes. It 
will formulate safety rules for world- 
wide commercial air travel and see to it 
that they are observed. 

The ICAO wil try to reach agree- 
ments among nations on such questions 
as: whose airlines are to be allowed to 
fly to what cities; what system of sig- 
nals is to be used; what safety devices 
are necessary; what rates are to be 
charged by the airlines. It will deal with 
all problems affecting passenger and 
freight traffic, as well as privately-owned 
planes. 





United Nations Official Phot 


Dr. Edward P. Warner, 51, is the 
first Council President of ICAO. 


The ICAO will also collect and pub 
lish information relating to the op 
eration of international commercial air 
services, including the costs of operation 
and subsidies paid — i.e. the extent to 
which airlines are financially supported 
by their home governments. 

One of the powers enjoyed by the 
ICAO is the right to investigate any 
situation which may present “obstacles 
to the development of international air 
navigation.” 

The organization was _blueprinted 
originally at a 54-nation conference in 
Chicago in December 1944. It now 
“comes of age” after an interval of 28 
months. 

An American heads the ICAO. He is 
Dr. Edward Warner, formerly Vice- 
Chairman of the U. S. Civil Aeronautics 
Board. His official title is “Council 
President.” 


















“HERE AND THERE” 


We Have a Lady, Doctor, The cur- 
rent small pox scare in the country and 
the vaccinations which thousands of 
people are taking are no joke. But 
there’s at least one funny story con- 
nected with the situation. A 29-year-old 
woman set up a table in a New York 
restaurant and offered to vaccinate pass- 
ers-by. Only after she had submitted 
500 people to the needle did she find 
that the jig was up. Police discovered 





she was not a nurse, and that she was 
doing her “vaccinating” with plain 
water. . . . She told the judge that she 
was trying to impress her boy friend. 

Happy Birthday in a Big Way. Presi- 
dent Truman celebrates his 63rd birth 
day on May 8. Among his many pres 
ents is a rather bulky one he received 
well in advance. It is a bowling alley, 
built in the White House basement. The 
donors, who preferred to remain ul 
known, had perhaps not heard that 
Mr. Truman has not bowled since he 
was 19 years old. 
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E WAS in a very special world 
ai of his own when his mother 
called him. 

She said, “Robert,” laying a light 
hand on the blanket, and he struggled 
back to morning. Lying there with utter 
relaxation, he wanted to dream again. 
He had been walking through a moon- 
lit meadow. Just that day he had a tre- 
mendous success. What it was he did 
not know — that part of it was unim- 
portant — but he »had wanted to be 
alone, a poised young man, a little 
cynical perhaps as all men of the world 
are apt to be but very polished and 
suave and dark — 

He was slipping away when his 
mother’s I’m-not-fooling-this-time-Rob- 
ert voice spattered against him. He 
mumbled something and got automat- 
ically out of bed and pulled on his 
pants, 

He stood up and reached for a shirt, 
still in his coma. Then his hand groped 
on the dresser, he looked in the mirror 
and came awake instantly. A slow red 
crawled up his neck and into his face. 
The face in the mirror was square and 
freckled, the eyes were blue and in- 
tense instead of dark and fiery, and 
there was a terrible cowlick springing 
straight from nowhere in his straw-silk 
mop of hair, 

He made a noise in his throat. Oh my 
gosh, he thought miserably. Today was 
the day of the night he had to take 
Mary Lee to the dance. 

Oh my gosh, he thought again. He 
wished he could go down to Potter’s 
bridge and throw hiniself off and drown. 
If only he hadn’t let himself be hooked 
into it! 
week at grange meeting, that some smart 
alec would propose raffling off names 
for partners for the Villagers’ dance this 
week?. He had stayed in the background 
as always, grinning and enjoying him- 
self, until] someone called out; “Robert 
Leaf, you get to take Mary Lou Rid- 
dell to the dance!” Andrthen his breath 
seemed to stop suddenly, and his body 
got wooden. “But I don’t dance! I never 
even went out with,a girl before!” he 
wanted to shout at them. But while he 
stood there, trying to get propulsion 
into his feet, Mary Lou walked across 
the floor with her yellow hair swinging 
and said with her pretty smile, “I’m 
glad, Robert. Thank you so much for 
bidding on me. I’m sort of looking for- 
ward to it.” 

On the walk home, after he had 
kicked everything movable out’ of his 
path, he knew the day would come 
when he'd .get-even with people-who 
had handed in his naine. 


A family often gets the point 
without having to be told 


But who'd have known, last: 


SATURDAY 
NIGHT 
AT 
EIGHT 


By Betty Kjelgaard 


He clumped downstairs and into the 
kitchen. 

His mother smiled at him. “Robert, 
will you take Molly and go into town 
after breakfast and get the feed? Your 
father will be using the car to go to 
Rumsey.” 

“Sure all right.” His mother set a 
plate im front of him and he looked at 
it. Usually its contents slid smoothly to 
the perpetually empty pit in his stom- 
ach. Shal] I ask her if she wants to 
dance, he thought, or do I just grab her 
and mosey out on the floor? 

“Sick, Robert?” His mother’s hand 


-was cool and infinitely gentle on his 


forehead. 

“No.” He spluttered the word into his 
milk and desperately picked up a fork- 
ful of sausage and crammed it down. 
Oh my gosh, he thought, if she knew 
just how sick! 

His father and Bill, the hired man, 
came in and sat down for breakfast. His 
father said, “Hello, son,” and ruffled his 
hair in a careless friendly way. 


-_ 








Robert’s mind was racing. What if — 
he stepped on her feet? Would he say 
anything or was she supposed not even 
to notice? 

“We ought to have that tractor part 7 
over here today,” said Bill. “That re- 
pair’s going to take a long time.” 9 

“Yes, it will. Robert, if Ed Brown 
doesn’t bring it over today, will you 
take the car tonight after supper and ~ 
drive over to his place to pick it up?” 
his father asked. 

Robert.gulped. “I — can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

Robert’s mother looked up, “Robert 
is going out tonight.” 

Bill stopped eating and he looked as 
if he had just seen a rainbow. “Well, 
by golly, I nearly forgot! Tonight Rob- 
ert becomes a Casanova.” 

The two men sat there looking at 
him and grinning, and Robert’s collar 
became tight. 

“Will you hitch up Molly now?” his 
mother asked. ‘It’s nearly seven o'clock.” 

Robert got up thankfully and jerked 
his hat from the peg. 

His father threw some money on the 
table. “See if you can get me some 
cigarettes, will you, son? I’m nearly 
out.” 

He went bitterly out the door, That 
was the whole trouble with his life. 
They still treated him like a kid. My 
gosh, they didn’t realize that he was 
grown up now and practically a man. 

He let Molly have her head for @ 
little way so as to get the craziness out 
of her. After he pulled her in he sat 





























































© glumly watching the reach of land 

* melting under the honey-tinted sun. At 
the feed store they told him it would 
be an hour before the feed was in, so 
he walked down Main Street and gazed 
in the windows. He _ looked 
around for somé of the crowd and then 
remembered that he was a farmer and 
they were townspeople. They didn’t 
have to get up so early. 

He jingled the money in his pocket, 
remembering his father’s cigarettes, and 
went in to bv them. He could get oniy 
one pack. Then he realized he was 
thirsty and he turned into the corner 

= sweet shop where he sometimes went. 

Sam, the owner, said sleepily, “Yes, 
Robert?” 

“Uh — something to drink.” 

“Well, what in particular to drink?” 

“Maybe,” said Robert, “a root beer.” 

He pushed the ice in his drink up and 
down and went to imagining. He could 
see himself striding into the sweet shop 
with a new brush cut, instead of the 
kind his mother gave him once a month, 
and a bow tie. He would sit down and 
they would cluster around him. He 
would wink at first one girl and then 
another. The thought pleased him tre- 
mendously because he’d never thought 
of girls until this past week. He felt 
big and bold and clearheaded. He fin- 
gered the cigarettes in his pocket, his 
eyes on Sam, and wondered what Sam 
would do if he lit one 














































store 


Sam caught his eve and said, “What 
do you want, another root beer?” 

The daring moment passed. Robert 
mumbled. “No thanks,” and went out. 
A girl was coming down the street, and 
Robert thought, oh my gosh, suppose 
it’s her! But it wasn’t. 


His mother, flushed with the oven’s 
heat, was doing Saturday baking when 
he got home. 

The little he had eaten for breakfast 
began to tell on him now and he 
scooped up two hot biscuits from the 
cooling tiay. He ate them mournfully. 
His eyes caught sight of the clock on 
the shelf and it was suddenly as if 
swallows were inside him, beating their 
wings. In just a few hours... . He 
looked at the ginghamed back of his 
mother and all of a sudden he had a 
tremendous desire to be held close to 

«her. He felt the need of warmth, of 
understanding. Maybe she could tell 
me, he thought, how to act and what 
to say. 

His mother turned, pretty wisps of 
hair curling around her forehead, and 
smiled at him absently. “Robert, will 
you put in the circular garden for me 
this morning?” 

The moment passed. He went mood- 
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ily outside. She acted just as his father 
had this morning, as if this were an 
ordinary day. Neither one of them real- 
ized that he was going to a dance to- 
night. 

He planted the garden with little 
savage thrusts of the shovel, mumbling 
to himself. My gosh, supposing the suit 
doesn’t fit. He hadn’t had it on since 
Uncle Jeb’s wedding a year ago. 

His thoughts scampered in his mind 
and he wondered, with his heart roar- 
ing in his ears, if the dancing lessons 
he had taken all week had done any 
good. He had followed the instructions 
faithfully, out in the dark friendliness 
of the barn, with the book propped up 
against a stall. The waltzes and the fox 
trot had seemed the easiest and he had 
learned both of them. One day he had 
turned the pages of the book to the 
jive section and had attempted that. 
But his right foot had hooked around 
his left ankle and he had found him- 
self sitting on the floor, with the cows 
looking at him from their stalls. He had 
picked himself up. blushing in front of 
them, and tried it agin. At the end of 
two hours he knew he was not meant 
to be a jitterbug. The book had said 
that the size of the feet didn’t matter, 
but Robert had looked down at his 
big shoes doubtfully. He studied the 
tuxedoed figure of the dancing master 
on the cover of the book. No wonder, 
he thought scornfullv. The guy has lit- 
tle feet. And thereupon that part of 
the book became a gyp. 

He finished the roses and headed for 
the barn again, looking around before 
he went in. Bil] was at the far end of 


- the field. He’d just as soon be burned 


alive as to have grinning Bill watch him 
practice dancing. But Bill didn’t see 
him so he got the book from the trap 
door and opened it. 

One, two, three, he counted, and 
moved down the floor. The cows looked 
up interestedly. Robert put his arms 
around an imaginary girl and waltzed 
the length of the barn before the horri- 
ble thought struck him that maybe Mary 
Lee didn’t waltz or fox trot. She’s got 
to, he reasoned stubbornly. They’re 
the only things I can do. But supposing 
they exchanged dances and he got one 
of those dames who wanted to jitter- 
bug? Oh my gosh! 

He was sweating when he came out 
of the barn. Maybe I'll take cold, he 
hoped. Maybe I'll run a fever and die 
before night. But he had had only one 
cold in his life that he could remember. 

His mother called him in to eat. His 
father wasn’t there and Bill had taken 
a lunch out to the fields. Robert ate 
close to his plate, and the shy desire to 
speak to his mother was in him again. 


He wanted to ask her so many things, 
and yet if he opened his mouth he 
would not knew what to say. He felt 
strangely alone, as if he were about to 
embark on a journey which would take 
him far from home. And he felt younger 
than he had ever felt before. He looked 
at his mother as if seeking the answer 
in her face. 

She looked over at him. “Did you 
plant the garden, darling?” 

All the feeling that had gathered to 
a point in him distintegrated into noth- 
ing. “Yes.” 

“Good. Drink your milk, Robert.” 

Maybe she doesn’t understand, he 
thought. The blind »eed pushed at him 
and he thought desperately about his 
father. Maybe his father . . 


H E WAS just going out to help Bill in 
the upper field when the phone rang. 
His mother wiped her hands and took 
down the receiver. 

“Yes?” She waited a moment and a 
flicker of surprise crossed her face. 
“Just a minute.” She turned to Robert. 
“Robert, didn’t you tell Mary Lee what 
time vou’d call for her?” 

“What?” asked Robert senselessly. 

“She’s on the phone, She’s wonder- 
ing if you forgot that you were taking 
her +) the dance tonight.” 

“She ought to know,” he said. “She 
was there at grange last week when they 
told us.” 

His mother’s mouth twitched. “He's 
sorry he didn’t call you, Mary Lee. I 
guess he’s been so busy. He says he'll 
see you at eight.” 

My gosh, women! thought Robert. 
They can’t remember anything. Why, 
she was in the room when they read 
our names. You’d think she could re- 
member it for a week. 

His mother turned away from the 
phone. “The usual thing, dear, is to 
call and confirm your date.” 

“Huh,” said Robert and walked out. 

The afternoon got around, somehow, 
to suppertime and Robert’s eyes were 
on the road. Then he saw the light 
June dust sift up and the car rolling 
along. His heart beat thickly. He didn’t 
know what he wanted to say to his 
father. Mavbe it was that he wanted 
to ask him how he treated Mother the 
first time he took her to a dance. Or 
maybe he didn’t want to say anything, 
just look at his father and glean what 
he could invisibly. He sat there on the 
stoop, his long legs bent, and watched 
two kittens bat each other with soft 
paws. 

His father’s tall form was stepping 
briskly toward the house and Robert 
drew in his breath. When his father got 


(Continued on page 28) 
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SEEING HISTORY THROUGH THE COMMUNICATION ARTS 


JOHN GUTENBERG 





OVABLE TYPE 











OVER 2000 YEARS AGO. THEIR 
FIRST PRINTING WAS DONE WITH 
SEALS CARVED IN WOOD. 


THE CHINESE INVENTED PRINTING }:: 
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ZAN ARTIST WROTE OUTA FULL “4 
PAGE OF A BOOK ON PAPER, 4 





3. THE WRITING THEN SHOWED 
CLEARLY ON THE WOOD. 

















Z. THE PAPER WAS PRESSED ON 
SMOOTH WOOD AND RUBBED OFF, 








WRITING WAS CUT DOWN $0 
THAT IT STOOD OUT, 

J. THE RAISED WRITING WAS INKED AND THE IMPRESSION TRANSFERRED 
TO ANOTHER PIECE OF PAPER. A SKILLED PRINTER TURNED OUT 2000 A DAY. 











| BY THE 1400'S, BLOCK PRINTING WAS ALSO 
BEING USED IN EUROPE. JOHN GUTENBERG’S 
HOME IN MAINZ, GERMANY, 1450. 


IT'S LONG, HARD 
WORK, ANNA, AND ONE 
SLIP OF MY KNIFE CAN 
RUIN A WHOLE BLOCK. 
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THEN EUROPEANS DISCOVERED HOW TO MAKE 
MOVABLE TYPE. THEY CARVED EACH LETTER 
ON A BLOCK By ITSELF AND USED THE SAME 
LETTERS OVER AND OVER AGAIN TO MAKE 
DIFFERENT WORDS. CHINESE AND KOREAN 
PRINTERS HAD ALSO KNOWN HOWTO DO THIS 


WELL, JOHN 
GUTENBERG, WHAT 
ARE YOU WORKING 
SO HARD AT? 







OUR WOODEN LETTERS 
WEAR OUT TOO FAST. 
I'M MAKING METAL 
LETTERS IN MOLDS. £ 



















[ METAL TYPE WAS SUCCESSFUL. 





BY THE 1800'S, PRINTING WITH 
MOVABLE TYPE HAD SPREAD OVER 
EUROPE AND TO THE NEW WORLD 


































/N 1882, IN BALTIMORE. 
AUGUST HAHL, MAKER OF 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
RECEIVED A NEW MACHINE. 
HE CALLED IN HIS ASSISTANT 
OTTMAR MERGENTHALER 






























J THIS iS SUPPOSED TO 
BE A PRINTING MACHINE, |: 
BUT NO ONE CAN MAKE IT f2 
WORK. WHAT 00 YOU .“% 
: THINK, OTTMAR? / 


















~ 4 les 


MIERGENTHALER WORKED ON THE 
iceme) MACHINE. JULY, 1886, THE COMPOSING 
bit ames) ROOM OF THE NEW YORK TR/BUNE 














ITS WONDERFUL / 


WE'LL CALL IT THE LINOTYPE t 


BECAUSE IT SETS ONE LINE OF < 


TYPE ATA TIME. 


AYITH THIS SPEEDY MACHINE, BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, AND 
MAGAZINES COULD BE PRODUCED FASTER AND AT LOWER COST. 


MR. REID, MY MACHINE CASTS 
AND SETS TYPE AUTOMATICALLY, 






































Drown by Chorles P. Beck 







FAMILY doesn’t understand 
me!” 

So your letters say. Recalling 
our own “salad days,” we'll bet that 
its a rare teen-ager who hasn't 
voiced that self-pitying complaint at 
least once. Mom and Dad don't like 
your friends; they treat you like a 
baby; and they have no idea what 
it’s like to be young! 

Is that the story? Or might it be 
more honest. to say: You don’t stay 
around home very much. You don’t 
take Mom and Dad into your con- 
fidence. That scintillating personality 
you flash around school seldom 
shines on the home front. You rarely 
find time to tell your parents what’s 
going on at school and what teen- 
agers are doing and thinking these 
days. 

If you've been guilty of any of the 
above attitudes, maybe you're re- 
sponsible for the “Great Gap” be- 
tween generations. And maybe if 
you stopped brooding about being 
misunderstood and began looking for 
the reason why vou and vour family 
don’t always see eye to eye, you'd 
find there was no gap. Let's see. 


Q. My parents do not approve of 
one of my buddies. He is a fine fellow. 
We share many interests, and are mem- 
bers of the same church and of the same 
clubs. My parents say nothing about 
our going around together, but I know 
they do not like him. What can I do? 


A. Why not ask your parents why 
they don’t approve of your buddy? Tell 
them you've noticed their disapproval, 
and because you respect their opinions, 
you'd like to know their reasons for it. 

Nine times out of ten, the reason 
parents object to some of your friends 
is that you don’t see to it that they have 
an opportunity to get to know Hal, 
Charlie, and Pete. 

Do your parents really know your 
buddy? Have they had a chance to talk 
with him in your own home? Have you 
ever told them why you like him? 
Chances are if your parents heard your 
reasons for liking Paul, they would like 
him for the same reasons. At any rate, 
it’s only fair to talk things over with 
them and hear their side of the question. 

Your parents are more interested in 
understanding you and your problems 
than anything else in the world. But 
you have to give them a chance. 


Q. Don’t you think a girl of fifteen is 
too old to be spanked? My Dad doesn't, 
and I've had the hairbrush applied three 
times since Christmas —once when I 
cut school on a spring day, once when 


I came home from a party later than 
I'd promised, and once when I flunked 
four out of five subjects. I didn’t flunk 
the courses because I wasn’t bright 
enough, but because I think sophomore 
subjects are silly and a waste of time. 
What good is it going to do me to know 
how to hisect angles? 

A. Ever hear of self-discipline? Your 
Dad is obviously firm on the subject of 
discipline. Whether we, or you, agree 
with his methods is not the point. In 
each case he brought out the hairbrush 
because you failed to act as an adult. 
If you had exercised a little self-dis- 
cipline beforehand, there would have 
been no occasion for the hairbrush. 

Had you made your exit from the 





Better math before than aftermath! 


party at the hour you promised, all 
might have been serene. Had you ap- 
plied yourself in school, there would 
have been no catastrophe at report card 
time. 

The fact that you think sophomore 
subjects are silly isn’t a good reason 
for refusing to study. What kind of a 
country would this be if every other 
driver decided the traffic laws were 
silly and proceeded to ignore them? If 
educators have decided that certain sub- 
jects will be of value to high school 
students, its pretty cocky of you to go 
on a one-woman strike! You'll never 
know how useful bisecting angles can 


by Gey Teed, 
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be until you become good enough in 
math to apply that subject to designing 
airplanes or balancing a household bud- 
get. 

When you figure that at fifteen you're 
wise enough to toss aside all authority 
— from your Dad’s restrictions on dating 
hours to your principal’s rules on cut- 
ting classes — you’re asking for trouble, 

Your Dad’s hairbrush probably will 
remain within reach until you show that 
yours is a better kind of discipline, 
That’s self-discipline! 


Q. All my buddies go to camp in the 
summer. I have saved enough money 
from my allowance so that 1 could go, 
too. However, my Pop wants me to stay 
at home and work in his garage. This 
would save him the expense of hiring an 
extra man — which he says he can't af- 
ford at present. I don’t think this is fair, 
but what can I do? 


A. Have you noticed how long its 
been since Mom had a new coat? Is 
Pop planning on a vacation this sum- 
mer? Do you know the price of eggs 
these days? Do you know anything 
about the family budget except the size 
of your own allowance? 

Most family squabbles over money 
spring from a lack of knowledge. Few 
parents grudge their children anything 
they can afford. Few young people de- 
mand bicycles when buying bread is a 
problem. 

Your Pop is probably happy to supply 
that allowance that keeps you in sodas 
and movies during the school term. And 
he must be pleased that you saved 
enough of it to go to camp. Probably 
the only reason he is asking you to help 
out in the garage this summer is that 
he really needs your cooperation to 
balance his books. 

If you try to understand the prob- 
lem from Pop’s point of view, you 
might not object to giving up camp. 
Why not sit down and have a man-to- 
man talk on familv finances? Find out 
how much your school clothes cost last 
vear, how much it costs to feed the 
family for a week, and how much Pop's 
income tax was. Figures don’t lie. 

Maybe after looking over the family 
budget, you'll see a few corners that 
could be cut. Perhaps you might even 
figure out how to wangle an inexpen- 
sive week’s motor trip for the whole 
family sometime during the summer. 
Money doesn’t need to become a source 
of bitterness and friction. It won't be if 
you concentrate on making it go the 
“furtherest for the mostest.” 
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Bookworm 


Devours anything in print. And, thanks to his Royal Portable 
Typewriter, he has many spare moments for his literary pursuits. 
For with Royal, he zips through his homework like a breeze 
through a broken window. School tests reveal that students who 
type get higher marks, do more and better work in Jess time! 


Numismatist 


The dictionary says a numismatist is a collector of coins. Our 
chap specializes in modern American coins (and bank notes, 
too!) At a reyal price (pun intended) he types notes and reports 
for others on his Royal Portable. Great training, too! For 
Royal is the portable with the features of an office typewriter! 




















Tortoise 
Like the famed and fabled creeper, this damsel is slow but sure. 
Of course, if she owned a Royal Portable, she could be quick and 
sure. For Royal has unique features which are amazing in the 


way they save time and trouble. “Magic” Margin, “Touch Con- 
trol,” Finger-Flow Keyboard . . . all help make typing a snap! 





You? 


If, at the present sitting, you don’t own a Royal Portable, con- 
front your Pop at once. Point out, in your irresistible manner, 
the many advantages a Royal Portable would have for you. 
Better marks at school, a finer job later on, et cetera and so forth, 
And remember—don’t take anything but Royal for an answer! 


ROYAL 













PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “‘Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 








INSURANCE 


SALESMAN 


OU can insure against your 

dog biting someone. Against 

rain or hail damaging your 
crops. Against lack of snow for a 
winter carnival — if you are holding 
one. Against the chance that thieves 
will get into your safe deposit box. 
Against someone falling on the side- 
walk in front of your premises and 
injuring himself. If you own a race 
horse you can insure his life. There 
is “straight life” insurance (your ben- 
eficiary gets the money upon your 
death) and annuity policies (you 
benefit). There is fire insurance, 
health and accident contracts, casu- 
alty insurance, educational endow- 
ments. And many others. 

Nature of Work: Selling. Most in- 
surance is sold by insurance sales- 
men, or agents, who make personal 
calls on “prospects’—the person to 
whom the agent is trying to sell in- 
surance. The agent sells to individ- 
uals or to groups, and offers special 
service information on borrowing, 
premiums, changing beneficiaries, 
etc. In any insurance job you work 
with people and must like them. 
Each new prospect is a new chal- 
lenge. His needs are different from 
the last prospect you saw. The agent 
finds out what the prospect needs 
and shows him the kind of policy 
that meets his needs. There is strong 
competition in this business. There 
are over 1500 life insurance compa- 
nies in the U. S. Beginners are given 
a “prospect list” of people to call on. 
All salesmen must add to their lists 
constantly. That means being alert 

“to new prospects at all times. 

Working Conditions: Favorable. 
Home office (headquarters of com- 
pany) and agency offices usually su- 
perior in location, furnishings, and 
equipment. Most of the sales work 
is done in homes and offices of the 
prospect (the person to whom you 
are trying to sell insurance). Only 
planning and servicing—the desk 
work —is done in the company of- 
fices. Sales interviews and confer- 
ences take place where most con- 
venient for prospect. Many first con- 
tacts that lead to business are made 
at clubs and other meeting places. 


Many prospects can be seen, only in 
the evening, so working hours will 
be irregular. Some travel possible, 
often as a reward for exceptional 
sales record. Work is not seasonal. 
No lay-offs. Only a major depression 
hurts business. Office associates su- 
perior. 

There is a type of life insurance 
called “industrial insurance.” It is 
sold to low-income families who can 
best afford to pay for it on a weekly 
or monthly basis. The agent who 
sells industrial insurance to a client 
is responsible for collecting the pay- 
ments each week or month. He has 
a great deal of door-to-door calling 
to do. 

Qualifications: High school educa- 
tion usually required. College desir- 
able and preferred. Helpful to be 
good in mathematics. Good appear- 
ance, general good health including 
good hearing, good eyesight neces- 
sary. Must like people Be a good 
mixer. Participate in group activi- 
ties in order to meet new people. 
Belong to clubs, organizations, civic 
groups. Should have variety of in- 
terests and be able to talk to pros- 
pect on any subject he is interested 
in. Must keep posted. Be well read. 
Persistence, determination,  initia- 
tive, aggressiveness, without show- 
ing it. Must be considerate of inter- 
ests and opinions of others. Tact is 
imperative. Most states have license 
exams. 

Preparation: Some colleges now 
offer insurance courses High schools 
with vocational business education 
program and_ vocational-technical 
high schools teach salesmanship. 
Many give specialized courses in in- 
surance selling. Correspondence 
courses given by some _ private 
schools, universities and insurance 
groups. Practically all insurance 
companies start beginners in a train- 
ing course varying from one week to 
siy or more. Given at home office or 
branch office. On-the-job training 
continues during first year or longer. 

Opportunities for Advancement 
and Pay: Depends upon individual 
and amount of insurance he sells. 
Beginning life insurance agents with 

















selling 
should earn $1,500 to $2,000 first 
year in commissions. Some compa- 
nies put beginners on straight sal- 


nc previous experience 


ary Each year for a number of 
years after selling a life policy, a 
smaller commission is earned for 
serving it and keeping it in force. 
After five years if successful should 
earn $5,000; 10 years, $10,000. Age 
becomes an advantage. You know 
more people. People know you. You 
may become an agency manager or 
branch manager. May own your 
agency or be executive in a large 
company. Leaders in selling, agency 
management or in home offices earn 
$25,000 or more. 

Related Occupations: Actuary. 
Actuary course usually takes about 
three years of study done in spare 
time. Responsible for calculating 
premiums a life insurance company 
must charge. Prepares tables of 
death rates upon which calculations 
are based. Decides what benefits 
can be included in a policy. How 
much money must be set aside from 
year to year to guarantee payment 
of benefits in the future. Analyzes 
source of earnings to determine 
proper rate of dividends. Has im 
portant voice in determining com- 
pany policies. Position requires 
mathematical ability of high order, 
sound judgment, logical mind. Work 
on salary, not commission. 

For Further Information: State 
Department of Insurance and State 
Department of Education in capital 
city of your state. National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, 11 W. 
42nd St., New York. Headquarters 


of any major insurance company. | 
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Parone. IR MEMO 


Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Basic Helicopter Problems... arc 
now getting the intensive Martin 
research treatment which found prac- 
tical answers to so many of the avia- 
tion industry's ‘‘impossibles"’ during 
the war. The newly established Rota- 
wings Division of The Glenn L. 
Martin Company is working on the 
basic problem of hub and control 
system ~— of the helicopter. 
Once that set of problems is worked 


rin te i 


It’s New in the Blue... 


and flyin 


out, it is predicted there will be a 
tapid increase in the use of rotary 
wing aircraft. 


SS 


Air-Marking Mandatory in Ohio 
... A state law has been passed mak- 
ing air-marking mandatory in all 
Ohio communities. Any community 








g fine. Smooth and spacious, 


the Martin 2-0-2 is the delight of comfort-seeking passengers and cost- 
conscious operators. More than 350 Martin transports have been ordered and 
will soon be flying the skyways for these great airlines: Capital (PCA)... 


Eastern . . . Chicago & Southern 


. Braniff International ... United... . 


Northwest... Delta. .Panagra... Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) . .. Aeroposta 
(Argentina) . . . Nacional (Chile)... Mutual . . . Flying Tiger. . . Air Borne 


Cargo U.5 Willis. 


r 





New Military Planes . . . are being built by The Glenn L Martin Company. 
For the Navy .. . the XP4M-1 (illustrated above), a land-based patrol plane 
flying at well over 350 m.p.h. It has two reciprocating engines for long range 
-- « 3,000 miles . . . and two jets for that extra burst of speed. For the Army 
Air Forces . . . the XB-48 . . . a high speed, long-range bomber powered by 


. able to airline operators by co ¥ 





not sa fi will be ass¢ssed $50.00 
to pay the state highway department 
for doing the job. Ohio is ex 
= be the best air-marked state in the 
nion upon completion of the 
“apes CAA ap aed markings ai i 
used throughout. 













































Fits 'Em All... A passenger se 4 
adjustable to almost any aircraft, ~ 
now flying or contemplated in the 
future, designed by The Glenn L. 7% 
Martin Company. Standard equi “ea 
ment with many airlines, this ad- 4 
justable ramp will eliminate the need ~ > 
for a different ramp for each type «7% 
aircraft. It has been licensed for ie 
duction to Aircraft Mechanics, las 


ag 


Technical Cooperation ... is 
another of the many advantages aif- 
lines receive with the Martin 2-0-2, 
The Martin Company offers special- 
ized training to pilots, engineers 
mechanics in the operation and main- ~ 
tenance of the 2-0-2. The objective of 
this Technical Training Program is 
to make the Martin 2-0-2 more valu- 


them to realize fully its operating 
maintenance efficiency. 


Se 


Airlines Employ VY Vets . oc 
More than 25,000 employees 

scheduled domestic airlines are vet- 
erans of World War II. The Air 
Transport Association says this figure 
is nearly one-third of the total air- 
line employment within the United 
States. (The Martin Company em- 
ploys 5,000 veterans—more than a 
third of its total employee roster.) 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 



















EXT to rent collecting, sports 

writing is the most thankless 
job I know of. Take mine, for 
instance. I write a few humorous stories 
about high school basketball in Ken- 
tucky, and what happens? Dave Hes- 
ter, of Paducah, accuses me of “running 
down” his native land. 

When I state what I believe is a sim- 
ple truth —that Buddy Young is the 
fastest runner alive — again I get the 
rap. Thurmond Munson, of Freeport, 
Tex., asks me what I have “against” 
Texas. He says that either Charley Park- 
er of Texas U. or “Bullet Bill” Martin- 
son of Baylor U could run Buddy into 
the ground. 

When I write about high school ath- 
letes, people tell me it’s boring — that 
I should write about “general” things. 
When I write about college or pro stars, 
other people tell me to write about 
high school athletes! 

Can you blame me for reserving a 
cell in the local nuthouse? But don’t 
get me wrong. I love your letters. And 
Ill continue to quote ’em as long as 
they’re interesting and informative. 

If you don’t like it, turn to the movie 
reviews or something. One other thing 
—I don’t mind hearing from the Hate- 
Masin Club. I can take it. But never, 
never end a letter with: “I dare you to 
print this.” Those notes always end up 
in the garbage where they belong. 





Everybody Is in the Act 


Everybody wants to get into the act. 
Here’s still another all-star baseball 
team picked by Les Weatherman and 
George Sader, a pair of eighth graders 
from Franklin School, Omaha, Neb. 

Infield: Musial, Doerr, Pesky, and 
Kurowski. Outfield: Williams, Reiser, 
and D. DiMaggio. Catcher: Robinson. 
Pitchers: Newhouser, Feller, and Bre- 
cheen. 

Good enough, fellers. But how do 
Reiser and Brecheen rate? Sure. “Pistol 
Pete” (Reiser) is a great runner and 
fielder. But he batted only .277 last 
season. How can you pick him over 
Enos Slaughter who hit an even .300 
and led the National League in runs 
batted in? 

As for Brecheen, he did more than 
all right in the World Series. But during 
the season he lost as many games as 
he won (15). Howie Pollet had a far 
better won-lost record (21-10). So did 
Johnny Sain (20-14); Spud Chandler 
(20-8); Tex Hughson (20-11); and Boo 
Ferriss (25-6). Pollet, Sain, and Chan- 
dler had better earned-run averages as 
well. 

As for Kurowski on third — the figures 
say “no.” Kell is the man. The Tiger 
third baseman batted .322 to Kurow- 
ski's .301 and fielded .983 to Kurow- 
skis .966. 


| 





Hits and 


Runs 


Last pop shot. Remember all the ar- 
guments we had last season on who 
were the nation’s top ten college basket- 
ball teams? Well, here are the final offi- 
cial ratings: 
1. Utah 
2. Kentucky 
3. Holy Cross 
4. Oklahoma 


5. Wisconsin 


6. Notre Dame 
7. Navy 

8. Long Island U. 
9. Indiana 

10. Texas 


Even though Utah beat Kentucky in 
the national championship finals, [ still 
think Kentucky was the better team. I 
would also rate West Virginia ahead of 
Long Island U. Otherwise the list shapes 
up nicely. Surprise teams of the year 
were Holy Cross, Wisconsin, Navy, and 
Texas. 

Right now I’m busy rounding up the 
dope on the winners of the state high 
school basketball tournaments. Next 
week I'll give you the names of the ten 
high school teams which had the best 
records for 1946-47, 

Life with Poppa is wonderful for 
Bruce (Bud) Fisher, Jr., athlete at Bed- 
for (Pa.) High. His Dad is head coach. 
And what a combination they make! 

Bud is one of the greatest all-round 
athletes in school sports. During the 
past three basketball seasons, he led 
Bedford to three straight county titles, 
winding up the 1946-47 season with an 
average of 19.67 points per game! 

In football he was a terrific triple 


_ threat. With Bud kicking, passing, and 


running, Bedford won 23 games and lost 
only 4 in three years. 

Bud also plays baseball, swims, dab- 
bles in golf and tennis, and is a whizz 
in the classroom, having never missed 
the honor roll in.four years. 

Is Poppa proud of Junior? Don’t 
ask! And Junior is just as proud of 
Poppa. All those championship teams 
he played on were Fisher, Sr., creations. 

Judging by your letters, most of you 
think Newhouser is a better pitcher 
than Feller. Newhouser owns a better 
won-lost record and a better earned-run 
average than Feller. But, as Feller fans 
point out, Newhouser has a better team 
behind him. “Look at Feller’s strike-out 
record,” says Beth Seidman, of Chicago. 
“Doesn't that prove he’s a better pitch- 
er?” 





Courtesy ‘‘Johnson Democrat” 
Bruce Fisher, Sr., coach, and Bruce 


Fisher, Jr., star athlete, both of 
Bedford (Pennsylvania) High School. 


A couple of Newhouser fans think 
they have the answer to that. Tom Col- 
by, of Traverse City, Mich., says that 
Hal doesn’t go for strikeouts until he 
has to in the pinches. And when he 
rears back and lets go, he can whiff 
just as many batters as Feller. 

A pal of Tom’s from Traverse City. 
Harold Grueber, has even a smarter 
reason why Feller whiffs more men th° 
Newhouser. “Feller is a right-handed 
pitcher and most hitters bat right-hand- 
ed. Newhouser is a lefty and lefties find 
it harder to pitch to righties. Their curve 
ball breaks into the bat instead of away, 
as with righty pitchers. 

“I know there are more righty batters 
than lefties because I checked.” 

Did ~onw hear Bob Feller on the Bob 
Hope program? Very funny — like being 
hit over the head with a juke box. 

Feller: “How do you know I used te 
milk cows?” 

Hope: “When we shook hands, you 
gave me three long pulls and two shor! 
ones on the middle finger.” 

St. Louis Blues. The day afte: 
picked the Dodgers to cop the pennan! 
I received letters from five St. Loui 
gals — Marjorie Susman, Evie Canis 
Doris Schlesinger, Connie Diamond 
and Dolores Diamond — who told me 
they’re waiting impatiently for Sep- 
tember to bop me over the head with 
my prediction. 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports 
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AND MANKIND IN WAR AND PEACE 


G. 


e As 1947 high school graduates, you are members 
of one of the nation’s most important single groups. 
What you and 500,000 other seniors from all over the 
country do after graduation will help decide whether 
or not your nation can keep its Army up to strength 
through volunteer enlistments alone. 


e You are free to make your own choice after gradua- 
tion. You will not be subject to call by the Draft—a 
status high school graduates have not had since 1940. 


e Your freedom—and the nation’s—carries respon- 
sibility with it. Keeping the peace is a big job. Your 
Army must stay up to strength if it is to carry out its 
commitments. For this vital work, it needs men like you. 


@ The Regular Army gives you more than a chance to 
take a personal part in keeping your nation safe. Few 
organizations offer a young man finer advantages. Pay 
is higher than ever before. World travel, excellent edu- 
cation and training, and the chance to get ahead make 
the Army a valuable step toward any future career. Ask 
your nearest U. S. Army Recruiting Station for details. 
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NEW, HIGHER PAY FOR ARMY MEN 
In Addition to Food, Lodging, Clothes, Medical and Dental Care 





MONTHLY 
Starting RETIREMENT 
Base Pay INCOME AFTER: 
Per 20 Years’ 30 Years’ 


x 





Master Sergeant Month Service Service 

or First Sergeant . . . $165.00 $107.25 $185.63 
Technical Sergeant ... 135.00 87.75 151.88 
Staff Sergeant ..... 115.00 74.75 129.38 
Sergeant. . . « « « « « 100.00 65.00 112.50 
Corporal. . 2. ee cee 90.00 58.50 101.25 
Private First Class. . . . 80.00 52.00 90.00 
oe ee 75.00 48.75 84.38 


In Addition to Column One of the Above: 20% Increase for 
Service Overseas. 50% Increase, up to $50 Maximum Per Month, 


chutists (Not in Flying-pay Status) While Engaged upon Para- 
chute Duty. 5% Increase in Pay for Each 3 Years of Service. 








YOUR REGULAR ARMY SERVES THE NATION 


A GOOD JOB FOR YOU 


if Member of Flying or Gtider Crews. $50 Per Month for Para- 6 A fs rm y 
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FINE PROFESSION NOW! 



















































































Success 


Story 


WITHOUT WORDS 


Contains LANOLIN oo. 


Keep tabs on your hair! 
Try the F-N (Finger 
Nail) Test! If you find 
signs of dryness, loose 
ugly dandruff, you need 
non-alcoholic Wildroot 
Cream-Oil. Get it at any 
drug or toilet goods 
counter today. For a 
generous trial supply, 
send 10cto WildrootCo. 
Buffalo, N.Y.Dpt.SM-5 
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TUNE IM... TWO NETWORK SHOWS! “The Adven- 
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JAZZ 

#Tea for Two and Warm Kiss 
and Cold Heart (Decca). Joe Mooney 
Quartet. Intimate and technically pol- 
ished jazz, wonderful vocals, and some 
nice quiet humor. 

#+#Trumpet No End (Musicraft). 
Duke Ellington. A jazz version of Blue 
Skies with brilliant trumpet work. The 
turnover, It Shouldn't Happen to a 
Dream, is a warm, mellow ballad. 

#t#Sweet Lorraine and Nat Meets 
June (Columbia). Metronome Maga- 
zine’s All Stars —a group of jazz nota- 
bles with Sinatra, June Christy, and 
King Cole doing the vocal honors. De- 
spite brilliant passages, there can be 
too much of a good thing. Vocals are 
disappointing. 

#Jimmy’s Blues (Blue Note). Jimmy 
Shirley on guitar and Oscar Smith on 
bass. Run-of-the-mill playing. The 
backing, T-Bone Blues, with T-Bone 
Walker and Les Hite’s orch is a de- 
cided improvement, but if you already 
have a T-Bone platter, don’t bother. 

###Guilty (Majestic). Tony Mot- 
tola Four. Tony on guitar; Johnny 
Guarnieri, piano; Trigger Alpert, bass; 
Morey Feld, drums. Fine delicate 
guitar work. B-side, Trigger Fantasy, 


“spots bass and guitar, well supported. 


#Bugle Call Rag and Stumbling 
(Sonora). Joe Biviano Quintette. Thor- 
oughly unexcited and uninspired. 

#t#Married Man Blues and Ba Ba 
Lee Ba Boogie (Black & White). Helen 
Humes. Wonderful singing by Helen, 
but we can’t say much for the orch. 

#H#Everywhere (Keynote). Milton 
Hinton and orch. Slow, delicate play- 
ing, spotting a tasty trombone. The 
turnover, Beefsteak Charlie, is on the 
hot side with a solid beat. 


SWING 

HHHThis Time and So Would I 
(Columbia). Claude Thornhill. Smooth, 
warm work by Claude on piano and 
Buddy Hughes on vocal. Note the brass 
playing on Time. 

#Please, Mama and Beside You 
(M-G-M). Ziggy Elman. Easy to listen 
to, danceable, but notable only for 
Ziggy’s trumpet. 

#Bingo, Bango; Boffo and Spring 
Isn't Everything (Victor). Tommy Dor- 
sey. A jumpy instrumental coupled 
with a slow ballad. The orch is mellow, 
and Charlie Shaver’s trumpet shines. 
#+# Heartaches (M-G-M). Jimmy 


AY Shans ¢ mM —T re 





Save Your Money. 


Dorsey. The orch at its best with Bob 
Carroll and Dee Parker splitting the 
vocal in fine style. There Is No Greater 
Love, B-side, is good, but not up to A. 


VOCAL 

##Poppa, Don’t Preach to Me and 
Rumble, Rumble (Capitol). Betty 
Hutton. Betty really wraps her tonsils 
around these two and comes up with 
one of her best discs yet. 

#I'm in the Mood for Love and 
Why Do I Love You? (Signature). 
Monica Lewis. The singing’s fine, but 
the tempo’s like molasses in January. 


CLASSICAL 

##H##Bach’s Cantata No. 4 (Vic- 
tor). Victor Chorale and Orchestra di- 
rected by Robert Shaw. Shaw gives 
one of Bach’s most moving works a per- 
ceptive direction. Clear, well balanced 
recording. 

H#H#HMozart’s Jupiter Symphony 
(Victor). Arturo Toscanini and NBC 
Symphony Orchestra. Mozart’s most 
colorful and exciting symphony gets a 
colorful and exciting treatment under 
the Toscanini baton. The extra side in 
the album contains Bach’s Air from 
Suite No. 3. 

H#HHThe Great Elopement (Vic- 
tor). Sir Thomas Beecham and London 
Philharmonic Orchestra. This is a 
Beecham-Handel collaboration. The 
London symphony leader has taken a 
number of Handel compositions and 
woven them into a delightful ballet 
suite. 


HHHFHFFSESHFHHHHHHHHE 


A “Sharps & 
Flats Special” 
— Classical 


HHH Scar- 


latti’s Sonatas for 
Harpsichord 
(Musicraft). Syl- 
via Marlow. 
While Wanda Landowska is tops (in 
our book) at the art of the harpsichord, 
we have to admit Sylvia Marlow sounds 
better every time we hear her. Scar- 
latti, the Chopin of the harpsichord, 
composed some fascinating keyboard 
music that is heard too infrequently 
today. These nine brilliant, rhythmic 
sonatas are a most attractive buy. 
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High School Students 
Favor Professions 


for Life Work 


ROFESSIONS rate highest among 

the occupational fields high school 
boys and girls wish to enter. Trades 
and industry hold second place with 
the boys. Office and clerical work rates 
second with the girls. These facts are 
revealed in the latest survey of the 
Institute of Student Opinion, sponsored 
by Scholasic Magazines. 

Of the 34,679 boys polled, 33 per 
cent prefer the professions or profes- 
sional work, Of the 38,462 girls polled, 
39 per cent favor the professions. 

Trades and industry are the fields 
of occupation 20 per cent of the boys 
think they are likely to choose. The 
comparatively small number of boys 
who plan to be farmers — 10 per cent 
—can perhaps be explained by the fact 
that the majority of students polled live 
in towns or cities. Government service 
ties with recreational and social service 
among the boys; 7 per cent prefer each 
field. Only 5 per cent of the boys 
choose sales work —a_ significant re- 
sult in view of the relativelv large num- 
ber of salesmen in the working popula- 
tion of the United States. 

Twenty-nine per cent of the girls 
choose office or clerical work; 8 per 
cent intend to be housewives with no 
outside jobs; other choices are scattered. 

Complete poll results are as follows: 


Boy Girl 
Vote Vote 
Office or Clerical Work. ....... 5% 29% 
ees, WD) rd... carci erence 5% 2% 
Personal Service , 1% 7% 
Recreational and Social Service 7% 3% 
Protective Service 2% 0% 
Government Service 7% 1% 
Trades and Industry 20% 1% 
Agriculture, Fishery, and Forestry 10% 1% | 
Professions and Professional 
Work : 33% 39% | 
Housewife Only 0% 8% 
Unwilling to guess at present 10% 9% 


According to interviews obtained by 
high school newspaper reporters, the 
majority of students are looking for 
jobs or careers that will insure three 
meals a day and will offer a reasonable 
amount of individual freedom. Many 
students expressed the belief that the 
best opportunities and the most freedom 
could be found in professional work. 

“I choose the professions because I 
want to be my own boss if I possibly 
can,” one student remarked. 

Another student said, “I want to do 
work where I have some degree of 
freedom and where there is some va- 
tiety, This kind of work develops more 
personality than the common job which 
you in a rut.” 


“Mabel, you really ought to wear 
a hat when you go out riding.” 
“But, Mother, I am wearing a hat; 
it’s on the other side.” 
North Carolina Education 


No Looker 


He: They say people who live to- 
gether get in time to look exactly alike. 


She: Well then, you may consider my 
refusal final! 












Business Education World 


And We Quote! ' 


Asked by his teacher what wag the 
meaning of “etiquette,” a little boy re- 
plied: “Etiquette is the noise you © 
mustn’t eat with when there’s com- ~ 
pany.” 

Farmer's Journal — 
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NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS 


People in foreign countries are no 
longer as far away as they may 
seem. They are as near as the near- 
est telephone —via the overseas 
radio telephone route, 





“SCRAMBLED SPEECH” 


Special equipment protects the pri- 
vacy of your call by turning voices 
into meaningless gibberish during the 
trip overseas. On the far shore, 
similar equipment “unscrambles” the 
conversations as rapidly as you talk 
and, once again, your voice sounds 
normal, 


The telephone helps bring nations closer together. Today most of the princi- 
pal countries of the world are within reach of the telephone in your home. 





oR ele-facts 


ACROSS THE SEAS BY TELEPHONE 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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RADIO “SPRING-BOARDS” 


Giant vacuum tubes like this “two- 
footer” are the heart of long dis- 
tance radio telephony. They give your 
voice a tremendous boost that sends 
it to foreign shores where co-operating 
telephone systems send it on by wire, 





























YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 


3 
















EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


ween SHINOLA 


@ Unshined shoes never make a guy top man 
with his one-and-only. So remember—Shinola 
Shoe Polishes help keep shoes /ooking their 
best. KEEP ’EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 
Seasonal Note: Shinola White is what you 
ask for to help keep white shoes really white- 
looking. It’s easy to put on—yet hard to rub 
off. 


PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


All Colors 





DON'T TAKE CHANCES 
OF OFFENDING— 


END BODY ODOR FEAR 
THIS BETTER WAY 


Why endure strong-smelling 
soaps when a daily bath 
with Cuticura Soap leaves 

you feeling completely 

clean and confident! 
Afterward dust on 
Cuticura Talcum 
to deodorize and 
absorb perspira- 
tion. At all drug- 4 
gists. Buy today! 








Saturday Night 
(Continued) 


to the stoop Robert opened his mouth 
and the words trickled like quicksilver 
down his tongue and away. 

“I had the car cleaned over in Rum- 
sey today,” his father said. “So don’t 
take it on any dirt roads tonight, son.” 

Robert leaned back. Dad too. He 
was strangely without feeling for a mo- 
ment. Then his mother ealled him in to 
supper and he took his place at the 
table, his body detached coldly trom 
his mind. Bill wasn’t there and he had 
a queer sense of relief. When I learned 
to walk they must have noticed, he 
thought. When I had whooping cough, 
they felt bad. But now when I really 
need them they aren’t there. 

It was a quarter of seven when he 
stirred from the sand pit at the end of 
the yard where he had been lying with 
his head against the warm shaggy coat 
ot his collie. 

His mother said, “Robert, you ought 
to dress. Rabert — the dirt on you!” 

He washed the sand off and looked 
at.the suit on his bed and put it on. 
The coat was tight and he had difficulty 
in looking down at his pants. His feet 
seemed immense, pulling away from the 
pants. I must have grown, he thought 
wonderingly. When he put on his good 
shoes and stepped across the room in 
them they squeaked. He winced. 

He went downstairs, feeling foolish. 
His father chuckled. “You might just as 
well be belled. like old Molly, as have 
those shoes on. Better oil them.” 

His mother was looking at him crit- 
ically. Then, “Heavens, hand me that 
hairbrush!” 

The bristles ate into Robert’s skull as 
his mother attacked the cowlick. “I 
guess there’s nothing I can do about 
it” she sighed 

When the shoe soles were oiled Rob- 
ert took the car keys and jingled them 
uncertainly in his pocket. The numb- 
ness of the last few hours was begin- 
ning to be overwhelmed by the swal 
lows in his stomach «gain, and he sud- 
denly wanted nothing so much as to 
sit here in this quiet kitchen with his 
father and mother. He wanted the 
warmth, the life, that surrounded them. 
But when he looked up hopefully his 
father was reading the paper at the 
kitchen table, his head bent, and his 
mother was sewing under the light. 

He stammered, “G’bye,” and stumbled 
on, 

“Have a good time,” his mother 
called. 

He backed the car out carefully, con- 
scious of its shininess, and turned it 
around. He looked toward the house 
and saw his mother out on the stoop, 
throwing the dish towels across the 








line. She waved and the slow June twh 


light caught in her eyes and made 
them glisten. Maybe she’s crying, 
thought Robert, and then bitterly, | 
guess not. When he drove onto the 
main road he saw his father rocking 
lazily in the swing, looking after him. 

He was in town faster than he hoped 
he would be and Mary Lee’s house 
was there in front ot him immediately, 
He fumbled with the ignition, loath to 
get out, then sighea and went up on 
the porch. 

“Well, Robert!” said 
mother and drew him in. 
“Ho,” said Robert. 

“Mary Lee!” her mother called and 
there were light steps upstairs. Oh my 
gosh, Robert thought, she would be on 
time. 

She came running down and stood in 
the doorway. “Hello, Robert,” she said. 

“Ho.” 

She had on a white dress and a little 
lipstick and her yellow hair was curling 
on her shoulders, “I’m ready if you 
are,” she said. # 


Mary Lee's 


When they got outside and in the 
car Robert drove two blocks and then 
said, “Our farm paper says rain next 
week,” 

“How simply awful,” said Mary Lee. 
She smiled and there was something 
sweet about her. Robert felt a little of 
the tenseness slide away from him. 

There were a lot of people in the 
dance hall. Robert wished he were a 
turtle so he could draw into a shell and 
stay there. But Mary Lee was coaxing 
him with her soft smile and he followed 
he: He had an agonizing moment be- 
fore the music started and he repeated 
to himself wildly, one two three, one 
two three. Then Mary I ee’s fragrant 
hair was close to his shoulder and he 
was waltzing, with her little feet step- 
ping diplomatically to his rhythm. 

When they had gone around the floor 
twice Mary Lee murmured, “You dance 
awf lly well, Robert,” and great beads 
of sweat rolled-down Robert’s neck and 
made his collar limp. 

The crowd hemmed them in. Girls 
called to Mary Lee and the boys shout- 
ed, “Hey, Robert!” and dances were 
exchanged carelessly. Robert took a 
strange girl in his arms and wondered 
what he’d do if she did a step the book 
hadn’t shown. But she hung lightly on 
his shoulder and looked at him out 
of great black eyes and hummed the 
tune. The evening was nearly gone 
when he bégan to unglue himself from 
the tightness of his body. 

- When the dance was over he and 
Mary Lee found the car full of people 
who shrieked, “The Pig Stand, Robert!” 
and he drove there. He sat beside Mary 
Lee, unable to eat, unable to talk. But 
nobody minded. Then he took 
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_hers, his father’s serene satisfaction as 


Lee home and she stood on the porch 
with the moon pale on her face and 
hair and said, “I had a wonderful time, 
Robert.” 

“Uh-good.” 

He shifted his feet and the red 
poured intg/his face. “G’night,” he said 
resignedly and turned to go. 

“Oh, Robert,” she called softly. 
“There’s going to be a picnic Sunday 
— just the usual crowd. Would you like 
to go?” 

“Gosh. You bet.” His face was lean 
and freckled and shyly wistful. 
“C’night.” 

He drove the white stretch of road 
homeward. Home, he thought. The pain 
rose in him. He wanted to go home and 
tell it all to his mother and father, like 
a kid who has just seen Santa Claus. 
But if he told it to anyone it would 
have to be the dog, because they’d be 
in bed. They hadn’t even cared that 
he'd gone to a dance. 

He had put the car away and turned 
toward the house before he saw the 
little shafts of light coming from the 
kitchen. He stood motionless there in 
the yard and a pulse drummed in his 
throat. They were up, his father and 
mother. Curiously he was of no definite 
mind. He still trembled with the dance 
and Mary Lee’s smile and the crowd 
at the Pig Stand. And now this. He 
wondered suddenly, with a starved kind 
of anger, if they didn’t trust him with 
the car, if they waited up to see that 
he got home in one piece. 

They looked up when he came in. 

“Hi,” said his father and turned back 
to his wife. “You put a black king on a 
black queen, my dear.” 

The anger washed out of Robert and 
he teetered uncertainly in his shoes. His 
mother played her hand of double soli- 
taire with knitted brows and then threw 
up her hands, laughing a little. 

“I couldn’t swear that you cheat,” 
she said to Robert’s father, “but you al- 
ways have that uncanny way of coming 
out even!” 

His father went to the icebox and 
took out a frosted pitcher and set up 
three glasses. He poured the cider 
and then, crossing the room, he handed 
a glass to Robert. 

i too hot for June,” he said sim- 
-_  ° 

Robert took the glass and sat holding 

it. He saw his mother slowly drinking 


the cider slipped down his throat. 

Quiet settled in the room like a calm 
hand. Something deep and very solid 
took hold of Robert and he opened his 
mouth. “I had a good time,” he said 
and his voice squeaked. He cleared his 
throat. “I had a good time,” and this 
time the words were smooth. 





Robert’s eyes suddenly. shone. “I sure 
did.” And then the happenings of the 
evening were pouring out — the way he 
had danced, the little dame who had 
hummed to him, the nice way Mary Lee 
had of saying things. He wasn’t aware 
that after a minute the solitaire game 
stopped and his mother’s eyes were on 
him, blue and deep and shining, and his 
father’s mouth was slanted upward a 
little at the corners with his smiling. 

After @ while Robert ran out of things 
to tell and the quiet descended again. 
And he knew then. They had cared. 
They had known, even more than he, 
that tonight was important, that he 
would never be just a little kid 
again. And they had taken this way of 
letting him see they cared. 












The room became sweetly warm in 
the June night, the clock ticking com- 
fortably, and a man and woman si 
together at one end of the room. 
at the opposite end sat Robert, a thin- 
faced boy with a quaint twig of hair 
sticking straight up and corn-colored in 
the light, knowing somehow that things 
were exactly as they should be. He 
looked around him with a new quiet- 
ness, at the same time feeling the first 
sweep of a strange excitement growing 
within him. ~ 

He was back in that very special 
world of which he had been dreaming, 
But now it was real, and it was his. * 

Reprinted by permission of the Woman's 
Home Companion and the author. 








“Yes?” asked his mother. 


How to be a Sheik Senior Week 





1. You open the telegram with fairly steady 
hands. Suppose Anne declines your bid for 
Senior Week? Suppose .. .? Ah, but Anne 
says “YES”—the most beautiful word in the 
language. And she’s arriving on the after- 
noon bus tomorrow. 





3. You soon know Senior Week’s off to a 
swell start. First hint: the big hug Anne 
gave you; second: her gleam of approval 
when she took in your Arrow Shirt (San- 
forized-labeled for less than 1% fabric 
shrinkage). 





2. Next day, you select an Arrow Shirt, 
Tie, and Handkerchief that harmonize like 
Anne’s honey hair and blue eyes. While 
you wait, you shrewdly remove your jacket 
so that shell see how Arrow “Mitoga” 
figure-cut flatters your torso! 





4. At the informal hop, Anne calls you 
“the best-dressed man on the campus”... 
suggests frequent summer get-togethers. 
Whee! MORAL: If you’re out to snare her 
glances, Arrow sure boosts your chances! 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Underwear « Handkerchiefs « Sports Shirts 























































































The little red books have 


BOOKS ALWAYS MEET THE TEST 
y AMERICAN HISTORY 
Wy PLANE GEOMETRY 

? SOLID GEOMETRY 
BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS 
SPANISH 2 YEARS 
SPANISH 3 YEARS 

oll the answers. 

Each book contains 8 er more of the latest examinations, 
with complete, eccurate solutions te all problems. 


MODERN HISTORY 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
FRENCH 2 YEARS 
At your favorite Bookstore or order direct from 


REGENTS EXAMS : ANSWERS 
ENGLISH 4 YEARS 

ADVANCED ALGEBRA 

FRENCH 3 YEARS 

tt REGENTS 


BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
ECONOMICS 

TRIGONOMETRY 

f > Each 
SERIES 


39 Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
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Fa) signs rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
Zq) signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. ¥ 
— 9 Pins, S& up. Write today for free caialog. 
Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


$10.00 WORTH OF 
WOW!! ; N — ONLY 10°! 


What a treasure hunt! Big. package 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 

—just as received Ha, a missions, ot 

judes cage Benge South Am erica, Philippines, 
French, “Palestine, etc., includ _ = 

mails, pa and — ~~ worth up to 5 and 

7Se. This amazing for 10c to serious 

§ applica only. One oa an customer, money back 

not more than 

JAMESTOWN STAMP 2. Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 

















“STAMP STUER 
c= 







3c postage: 





ZOWIE-E-E! A BARREL OF FUN 
FOR ONLY A DIME!! 
DOG 


‘ ot gts 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY. Dept. 78, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 


POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 
Latest Scott's International $6.00 Stamp Album— 
covering entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated, 
descriptive spaces; Seott’s 1947 Standard $6.00 Cata- 
wens “Philately’s Encyclopedia’’—Given to appli- 


ints for von Approvals becoming customers. 
me LYMO: UTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California 
FR Scarce “Airpost “Stamp | 
(guaranteed genuine— 
Catalog Price SOc) and illustrated ‘‘Get Acquainted 


Polder’ listing other free stamps given with our valu 
able publications. Write today—a postcard wi!’ do. 


HARRIS & co., 107 Transit Bidg., Boston 17, Mass 
~ ABSOLUTELY FREE 


trish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 


lion Issue to Approval Applicants. 
RAYMAX, 129-B William Street, 



































New York City 








PROTECT YOUR STAMPS— 


with a Mount—a beautiful inexpensive protec ting j 
mount used by thousands of collectors. Made of spark | 
ling Fe a ogy cellulose acetate, as recomr noned by 
v. Bureau of Standards. Send for free samples! | 
WaRnis ad CO., 107 Transit Sidg., Boston 17, Mass. 

















/ ROUND THE WORLD 


Colonies, British, Dutch, French, Portuguese; 
strange, little known conntries; Primitives, Canni- 
balks. etc. All for 3c to APPROVAL BUYERS. 


DIXIE STAMP CO. Dept. 12. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 














Roosevelt Honored 
on Many Stamps 


HAT American’s portrait appears 

most often on the postage stamps 
of foreign countries? It used to. be 
George Washington. Today it is Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Roosevelt’s picture 
or name appears on 40 stamps of 10 
foreign countries. 

Below few of the Roosevelt 
memorial stamps issued by Monaco, 
Haiti, Greece, Cuba, and Argentina. 


are a 











Courtesy Scott Stamp & Coin Co 


Stampography 

The Printed Arts Company of New 
York, which publishes books for chil- 
dren, has published a book entitled 
Stampography — An Instructive Travel- 
Album for the Young Stamp Collector. 
This book tells about the geography 
and history of all 250 stamp-issuing 
countries. It is printed in full color. 
There are eight picture maps, 56 pho- 
tographs, 69 color crayon pictures, and 
reproductions of more than 250 mod- 
ern commemorative stamps. The price 
is $2.00 bound in board, or $3.00 
bound in leatherette. 


. chasing the circus. Straight from the 





“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So+s 


“ THE SIN OF HAROLD DIDDLE. 
BOCK (United Artists. Produced 
and directed by Preston Sturges) 


Here is a unique — to say the least - 
piece of slapstick starring Harold 
Lloyd, a film comedian your parents 
may remember from the early ’20s. You 
may be surprised to learn what sort of 
comedy made the older generation 
laugh. But we were most surprised to 
find that the Lloyd kind of tomfoolery 
is still basically funny and good for 
hearty laughs. 

The film begins with the last reel of 
The Freshman, a Harold Lloyd hit of 
1923. This is a hilarious sequence in 
which Lloyd, a water boy, is sent into 
a football game at the last minute. 
Through a series of errors he scores 
the winning touchdown. 

This touchdown triumph fades into 
the new picture which tells the story 
of Harold Diddlebock some twenty 
years later. Our football hero of yor 
has become a timid, browbeaten book- 
keeper. But when he is fired from the 
dull job he’s worked at faithfully for 
twenty years, Diddlebock goes on 
rampage. 

Among the foolhardy antics that fol 
low, he purchases a circus. His efforts 
to get rid of the circus are the back 
bone of the comedy. These consist of 
walking a leashed lion through Wal 


Street to intimidate bankers into pur 


custard pie days comes a twenty-min- 
ute burlesque in which Diddlebock 
and the lion teeter dizzily on a sky 
scraper window ledge some forty stor 
ies above the street. 

We, being a hardened old movie 
goer, knew perfectly well that the lio 
and his friend would not be allowed to 
crash to the street. However, this 
knowledge did not keep us from sitting 
panic-stricken on the edge-of our seat. 
And while we have no sentiment fo 
the custard pie act, we have to admit 
that this crazv, corny comedy was g 
for frequent laughs. 

vour ce 
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VICTORY PACKET “FREE—Inc ludes stamps from Tw 









ganyika — British C was Islands — Animal — Se 
Babyhead Coronat KE - ¥ ictoriar irmail - 


Map Stamps --Inel ting bic Plustrated «atalogae. Ba 





5e for postage. GRAY STAMP COMPANY. 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Diplomacy Plus 


On their most recent date the gal 
complained to her escort because he 
didn’t call for her in a taxi. “But, darling, 
you're so beautiful,” alibied the quick- 
thinking beau, “if we went in a taxi, 
nobody would see you, but on the 
street car I can show you off to every- 


one! 
Fairmont Hi-Life, Fairmont (W. Va.) Sr. H. 8. 


A Man with Ideas 


Andy called at the big business house 
to apply for a job that he had seen 
advertised. 

“But my dear man,” said the man- 
ager, “you are much too late! Why I’ve 
had over a_ thousand applications 
already!” 

Andy looked thoughtful. 

“Well,” he said, after a while, “how 
about employing me to classify the 
applications? 

Kablegram 


No One Seems to Know 


A somewhat conceited bachelor was 
invited to dinner by a lady of his ac- 
quaintance, but did not accept. A few 
days later, seeing her at a party, he 
strolled over. “I believe you asked me 
to dine with you last week,” he said 
in his best manner. 

The lady looked at him thoughtfully. 
“Why, yes, I believe I did,” she an- 
swered brightly. “And did you come?” 

Christian Observer 


No Trust 


In a college town a student called at 
a boarding house to ask about rooms. 

“And what do you charge for rooms?” 
he asked. 

“Five dollars up,” was the reply. 

“Yes, but I’m a student,” he said, 
thinking the price a little high. 

“That being the case, the price is $5 
down,” replied the landlady, who had 


had experience. 
Kablegram 








at Airmail - 
stalogue. 
NY, 


"Perhaps this may catch madam’‘s fancy.” 














The Saturday Evening Post 


Not That! 

The two tramps sat with their backs 
to an old oak tree. Before them was a 
rippling stream. The day was delight- 
ful, yet one of them looked discon- 
solate. 

“You know, Jim,” he mused, “this 
business of tramping your way through 
life is not what it’s cracked up to be. 
Think it over; nights on park benches 
or in a cold barn. Traveling on good 
trains and always dodging the police. 
Being kicked from one town to another. 
Wondering where your next meal is 
coming from. Wandering, unwanted 
everywhere, sneered at by your fellow 
men... .” 

His voice trailed off as he sighed 
heavily. His companion shifted slightly. 

“Well,” said the second tramp, “if 
that’s the way you feel, why don’t you 
go and find yourself a job?” 

The first sat up with a jerk. 

“What?” he scowled. “And admit I’m 


a failure?” 
Texas Outlook 


Great Time Saver 


A thrifty man went to a lawyer for 
advice. After the interview the man 
met an acquaintance and told him 
about it. . 

“But why spend money on a lawyer?” 
asked the other. “When you sat in his 
office, did you see all the law books 
there? Well, what he told you, you 
could read in those law books.” 

“You're right,” admitted the advice- 
seeker, “but that lawyer—he knows 
what page it’s on.” 

Kablegram 


Still Searching 


Son: “Pop, will you help me find the 
least common denominator in this prob- 
lem?” 

Pop: “Good heavens, son, don’t tell 
me that hasn’t been found — they were 


looking for it when I was a kid.” 
Teachers Digest 


Discharge Data 


Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 
board 

Her son was just home from the fleet: 

But when she got there the cupboard 
was bare, 


Gosh, how these sailors can eat. 
The Texas Outlook 


Lost in Won 


A Frenchman was relating his experi- 
ences of learning the English language. 
“When I discovered that if I was quick 
I was fast,” he said, “and that if I 
was tied I was fast, and that not to eat 
was to fast, I was discouraged. But 
when I came across the sentence, “The 
first one won one one-dollar prize,’ I 








The SAGE of CATHAY Speaks: 








= =——_—_— 
Confucius — B.C. 551-478 


“MONEY WON’T BUY 
GOOD PROSPERITY” 


True, of course, as most of the 


Confucian observations were. 


But money CAN make possible 
the best available education for 
youth and that is a definite move 
toward a sound and worthy fu- 


ture citizenry. 


To many fathers Prudential life 
insurance has afforded a means 
of making sure that educational 
funds will be available when 


needed. 





She Pruventiac 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, 
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NE OF America’s foremost experts 

on international affairs, Vera Mi- 
cheles Dean, research director of the 
Foreign Policy Association, gives us 
some pointed suggestions for teaching 
world history, in an article in the Na- 
tional Parent Teacher: 


Lessons of World War Il 


One of the most striking — and alarm- 
ing— lessens we have ‘earned since 
World War II is that even people who 
are generally regarded as well informed 
suffer from woeful ignorance about the 
historical development of nations, of- 
ten including their own. Because of 
this ignorance rather than because of 
conscious ill-will, most of us frequently 
misunderstand or misinterpret the ac- 
tions of various nations. As a result, 
although we usually believe that the 
foreign policy of the United States is 
determined by worthy motives, we tend 
to attribute evil motives to other coun- 
tries. Yet if we were more familiar with 
the history of these countries, their 
policies might seem to us as justifiable 
as Our OWN. 

How then, shall we teach our chil- 
dren history so that, when they come to 
deal with other nations, they will do 
so on the basis of certain knowledge 
rather than prejudice or misapprehen- 
sion? Here are five considerations to 
bear in mind: 


Teach Actual Life 


First, history should be taught in 
such a way as to arouse the child’s in- 
terest in the-actual life of other peo- 
ples. A mere recital of chronological 
data, with the barest reference to the 
leading personalities of a nation’s his- 
tory, tends to deaden natural curiosity. 


| How Shall We Teach Them History? 


Moreover, a child is not so much in- 
terested in what happened in France 
under Charlemagne, or in China at the 
time of the building of the Great Wall, 
as in what is happening right now in 
France or China. Especially is he in- 
terested in what is happening to the 
people he is most concerned with, the 
children in those countries — how they 
live, and what they study, what games 
they play, what they think. 


Link Past and Present 


Second, a constant effort should be 
made to show the connection between 
ancient history and the events of our 
times. It is not surprising that many 
children fail to get excited about Julius 
Caesar or Pericles. But one can stimu- 
late their imagination by pointing out 
the influence of the Roman Empire on 
the doctrines of Mussolini, or the in- 
fluence of Athenian democracy on the 
struggle of modern Greeks to preserve 
their liberty. 


Avoid Chronological Approach 


Third, it is essential to teach history 
not vertically, by running through the 
history of a given nation from earliest 
times to the present, but horizontally, 
surveying the development of many 
nations throughout a given period. This 
method teaches the child a most impor- 
tant lesson that must be learned by all 
those who are trying to build inter- 
national organization: that the growth 
of nations has been unequal. Some have 
forged far ahead for a long period, only 
to fall behind, but later to re-emerge 
stronger than ever. Others seem to stag- 
nate for centuries and then suddenly 
make a dramatic appearance on the 
world stage. We must try to show the 







child the reasons for this inequality in 
development — reasons explainable by 
geographic, political, and economic fac- 
tors as well as by the character of the 
people. 


What Do Others Think of Us? 


Fourth, the child should be given an 
opportunity to find out how his country 
looks to other nations. At one time or 
another most of us have been shocked 
to discover that American actions and 
policies, which seem natural and even 
virtuous to us, appear to others as 
selfish and even sinister. Children 
should read books like Nehru’s World 
History, which gives a picture of the 
world’s development as seen by a dis-. 
tingujshed Indian. That picture is fo- 
cused on the growth of the peoples of 
Asia, so little studied here, rather than 
on that of the Western peoples. We 
should try to obtain similar books. writ- 
ten by the Russians, the Chinese, the 
Latin Americans — hoping that other 
peoples will also find out how their 
actions look to us. 


Nations Are Like Humans 


Fifth, we should teach the child that 
relations between nations are in es- 
sence relations between human beings. 
Just as we do not expect perfect con- 
duct from the members of our own fam- 
ily or of our community, so we cannot 
expect nations, including our own, to be 
always unselfish and generous. We must 
learn not to expect 2 utopia. If we do, 
we shall be disappointed. : 

To sum up, we must all of us, through 
the teaching of history, bring our chil- 
dren to understand the motives that 
inspire the actions of other peoples. 
And, having done this, is it too much 
to hope that we can make that under- 
standing the cornerstone of our country’s 
foreign policy? (National-Parent Teach- 
er, February, 1947.) 





News and 


READING CLINIC. The Reading Clin- 
ic Staff, Department of Psychology, 
Temple University, will again sponsor 
its annual Institute on Developmental 
Reading, beginning June 23 and end- 
ing June 27. Beginning with the 1947 
Reading Clinic Institutes, a three-year 
evaluation program has been initiated. 
This will make it possible for Boards: of 
Education to send delegates for the 

purpose of organizing new pro- 
Sams and of evaluating existing pro- 
grams. The activities of the one-week 


_ institute are planned to meet the needs 


4 


of clinical workers, vocational guid- 
ance directors, and teachers in elemen- 
tary, secondary schools, and colleges. 
Enrollment is limited by advance regis- 
tration. For the program and other in- 
formation, write to Dr. Emmet A. Betts, 
Director of the Reading Clinic, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
FAMILY MONEY MANAGER. If you 
are wondering-where your money goes, 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 
42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y., will send you 
“The Money Manager and Money De- 
tective.” It is designed to make budget 
planning as easy as possible. There are 
two charts containing such items as 
rent, taxes, insurance, debts owed, food, 
household operating expenses, etc. The 
folder can be used for family budget 
planning or as an activity device in a 
social problems or economics class. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 
UNESCO. The United States is a mem- 
ber of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
whose purpose it is to promote collabor- 
ation among the nations through educa- 
tion, science, and culture. UNESCO's 
charter calls for associating with the 
work of the organization the principal 
interested bodies in a country. Accord- 
ingly, the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO has made a re- 
port of its first meeting held in Sep- 
tembes, 1946. M contains information 
on the aims, program, and organiza- 
tion of the National Commission. (U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO; 
Report on the First Meeting. Catalog 
No. §$1.50:14. Sup’t. of Documents, 
Gov't. Printing Office, Washington 25, — 
D..C., 25c.) 























































FLAGS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
in dramatic FULL COLOR 


SIZE 
20x26 INCHES 


55 FLAGS IN BRILLIANT 
SILK-SCREEN COLORS 
METAL STRIPS 
Prepared with the TOP AND BOTTOM 
cooperation of the ae 
UNITED NATIONS VARNISHED FOR PROTECTION 
AND EXTRA 
HIS magnificent reproduc- CR 
tion of the Flags of the 
United Nations is the only 
representation of the flags in this form —a strikingly 
handsome and desirable addition to the classroom. Pro- 
duced at a cost of thousands of dollars, it was published 
to distribute FREE TO ALL WHO ENTER THEIR ORDERS 
(new or renewal) FOR }O0 OR MORE COPIES OF ANY 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE THIS SPRING. The chart will 
be sent promptly upon confirmation of order this fall. 
TO GET FLAG CHART ORDER NOW! 


Our PROTECTIVE ORDER COUPON guarantees you against loss. If you cannot use 
the magazines when your new classes convene, you may cance! without obligation. 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES — 


The Nation’s Unique We 
Classroom Magazines — 
Tailored-to-Fit Specific’ Subj 
in the School Curricu 
A Variety of Editions — guare 
tees you the Perfect Classrog 
Magazine for your subj 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: A weekly news magai 
for upper elementary and junior high school clag 
in Geography, Civics, general Soci&l Studies @ 
English. 45c per semester. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC: 
COMBINATION EDITION: Includes all the co 
of Social Studies and Advanced English editic 
the only double-duty magazine for high sch 
classrooms. One magazine does the job for 
who teach or take both English and Social $ 
in high school. 75c per semester. 5 
Social Studies Edition: For senior high se 
classes in American History, Problems of De 
racy, and World Problems. 60c per se 
Advanced English Edition: For classes in! 
erature, Advanced Composition, Creative 
ing, and Speech. 60c per semester. 


WORLD WEEK: For classes in World History, Ge 
raphy, Current Affairs, and for classes in Civig 
Grades 8, 9, and 10. 50c per semester. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH: A magazine of Prac 

Everyday English, Language Mechanics, and 

Communication Arts , . . for Grades 8, 9, and 19 
General and Academic English courses and for 
Business and Vocational English courses. 60 

semester. 


PREP: For Occupational Information, Voce 

Guidance, and Home Room groups of students 
paring for careers in business, industry, agric 

or homemaking. 60c per semester. 


Not merely classroom papers — BUT 
MAGAZINES DESIGNED FOR YOUR SUBJ 


Rates shown are for 5 or more subscriptions to 
address. Free Teacher Edition with 10 or more,) 


Scholastic Magazines 


Enter my order as follows: 





220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


____Junior Scholastic 
World Week 





Enter my order for September as 
indicated. | may revise this order 
in any way within 3 weeks after 


Practical English 
Prep 





receiving the first issue of the 
semester. By ordering now, | am 
also quolified for the special offer 


Senior Scholastic 


Combination Edition ...... 7% 





of ao FREE UNITED NATIONS 
FLAGS CLASSROOM CHART. 


Social Studies Edition 
____Advanced English Edition . . 4 














